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STORY OF A PICTURE 


EVERETT MILLAIS’ “THE 


HUGUENOT” 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN 


66 WTO artist,” wrote Sir John Millais 


in his only published piece of 
literary work, Thoughts on our Art of 
To-day, “ever painted more tian four or 
five masterpieces, however high his general 
average may have been.” Whilst accept- 
ing this dictum, the admirers of Millais 
might differ a good 
deal as to the “four 
or five master- 
pieces ” in his case. 
The nearest ap- 
proach to unani- 
mity would, per- 
haps, be obtained 
in respect to “ The 
Huguenot ” — they 
would not all place 
the picture as the 
first or even the 
second, but few 
would question its 
claim to inclusion 
in the small and 
precious company. 
The story of “ The 
Huguenot” may 
therefore be told as 
typifying, _practi- 
cally, as well as any 
single picture can 
be said to typify, 
the work of John 
Everett Millais. 
This much can be 
said, notwithstand- 
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MR, JOHN 


STUDY FOR THE FIGURES IN “THE HUGUE- ‘al 
A FACSIMILE (EXACT SIZE) 
OF A SKETCH IN THE POSSESSION OF 
G. MILLAIS. 


ing the fact that “The Huguenot” was 
produced quite early in the artist’s life— 
when he was only twenty-three years of age, 
to be exact. For Millais’ genius was a 
plant of rapid growth, owing little or 
nothing to Academic training. He could 
draw before he could talk, at nine was 
working from the 
cast in the British 
Museum, at eleven 
was a student at 
the Academy 
Schools, and whilst 
still in knicker- 
bockers won their 
most important 
prizes, the appear- 
ance of “Mr. Mil- 
lais” causing a 
positive sensation 
of amazement and 
incredulity at the 
formal distribution. 
So entirely wrapt 
up in art was his 
childhood that Mil- 
lais is said to have 
received no ordinary 
schooling after the 
age of ten, and the 
literary and gene- 
knowledge he 
possessed in man- 
hood were almost 
entirely of his own 
acquirement. He 
n—-2 
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was but seventeen when his first picture, 
“ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,’ was 
hung at the Royal Academy and was men- 
tioned by an eminent French critic as one 
of the best historical pictures of the year. 
Three years later his original genius 
showed itself in “Lorenzo and Isabella,” 
one of the first manifestations of that revolt 


against dominant art traditions which was 
called the pre-Raphaelite movement. 
Although bitterly attacked by the conser- 
vative majority among the critics, the pic- 
ture, at this early age, gave reputation to 
Millais and actually led to his election as 
an Associate of the R.A., an election which 
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FOR FIGURES IN “ THE HUGUENOT.” 
EXACT SIZE OF ORIGINAL SKETCH. 


PICTURE 


had to be revoked, however, when it was 
found that the artist was not yet twenty- 
one. Upon the work of this early pre- 
Raphaelite period the whole of the work of 
his brilliant career was based ; the method 
and style of “The Huguenot” continued, 
in the main, to be his method and style for 
the test of his life. 


A FACSIMILE, 


Of the circumstances under which 
“The Huguenot” was painted, Sir 
John Millais has left a fairly com- 
plete record in the diary and letters 
as published by Mr. J. G. Millais 
in his admirable “Life” of his father. 
It was begun in the autumn of 1851, 











whilst the artist was  rusticating in 
Surrey. Millajs was staying with three 
fellow-painters—Holman Hunt, Charles 
Collins, and his bréther William—at Wor- 
cester Park Farm, near the village of 
Chea. Millais had just completed 
“Ophelia.” for which a picturesque little 
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each other, as they nestled together under 
its friendly shadow and amidst the fra- 
grance of the flowers. Millais at once 
started to work upon the background of 
his proposed picture. 

The four friends worked hard at their 
respective tasks from early morn to dewy 


(EXACT SIZE 


OF ORIGINAL SKETCH.) 


pond in another part of Surrey had been 
of service. Turning about for a new sub- 
ject the sight of an old wall in the farm 
garden suggested to him the painting of 


two lovers whispering their confidences to 


eve. After dinner, drawing their chair: 
around the fire which chill October made 
so agreeable, it was their custom to talk 
over their day’s work, and frank critics 
they were of each other’s shortcomings 
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Holman Hunt objected to the scheme of 
Millais’ picture as being conventional and 
commonplace ; a pair of lovers softly com- 
muning together had been the theme of 
the painter ever since the world began to 
draw ; whilst, regarded from another point 
of view, the bare presentation of such a 
scene on canvas was a sacrilege on the 
greatest of hu- 
man feelings, 
which ought 
not to be made 
even in the 
name of Art. 
At first Millais 
turned a deaf 
car to these 
reproaches, but 
as the argu- 
ment was re- 
peated night 
after night, it 
eventually un- 
settled him in 
his purpose. 
Hunt sug- 
gested an inci- 
dent during 
the War of 
the Roses. The 
Lady was to 
be an adherent 
of the Red 
Rose, her lover 
of the White 
Rose, the lat- 
ter had scaied 
the walls of 
her castle- 
home and was 
inducing her 
to fly with 
him. The old 
wall in the 
farm garden, 
however, did 
not altogether 
correspond 
with what historical accuracy required in 
such circumstances, and this idea being 
abandoned, discussion arose as to the pos- 
sibilities of a similar incident arising out 
of the struggle between Puritans and 
Cavaliers. 

While the advantages and difficulties of 
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this subject were under consideration, 
Millais suddenly recalled a certain scene 
in the opera of The Huguenots, which he 
had recently witnessed in London. The 
scene, of course, was that at the close of 
the Third Act, when the Catholic heroine, 
Valentina, vainly tries to persuade the 
Protestant hero, Raoul, to remain with her 


and avoid the 
danger of St. 
Bartholomew’s 
Day, the 
young Hugue- 
not chief, des- 
pite his love 
for Valentina, 
resolutely 
going forth in 
order to warn 
his followers 
and share their 
peril. This 
episode, he in- 
stantly de- 
cided, should 
be the subject 
of his picture, 
Hunt and his 
other com- 
panions 
warmly ap- 
proving his de- 
‘cision when it 
was explained 
to them. 

This  deci- 
sion taken, 
Millais set to 
work again 
withthe energy 
and enthu- 
siasm__ which, 
natural enough 
at this age, re- 
mained with 
him until his 
death. He got 
his mother, 
then residing in Russell Square, Blooms- 
bury, to gather together for him at the 
British Museum all the necessary his- 
torical data respecting costume, etc., in 
readiness for his return to London in the 
early winter. In the meantime he worked 
at the background of his picture, painting 
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the old farm wall with a thoroughness 
which is most impressive, when represented 
by the entries in his diary. All through 
Octuber and November, as the diary 
attests, he was giving almost undivided 
attention to the wall. It was not until 
December 5th that he records “ Finished 
wall.” The task, it need hardly be said, 
was not nearly so simple as it might seem 
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of having forgotten it by one critic, who 
asserted—evidently with the little know- 
ledge that in horticulture, as in other sub- 
jects, is often a dangerous thing—that 
nasturtiums never flowered in August. As 
a matter of fact, it is believed that the 
nasturtiums in the background of this 
picture were painted by Millais from some 
studies which he had made in a Surrey 





SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS: PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ii we looted at the picture to-day, mel- 
lowed as its colours have been by time. St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, with which the picture 
i3 necessarily associated, is in August, and 
Millais, painting his wall on the brightest 
days that were vouchsafed to him in Surrey 
during October and November, had to bear 
this fact steadily in mind. When the pic- 
ture came to be exhibited he was accused 


garden during the preceding August. But 
to adapt the climatic effects of late autumn 
to those of the height of summer required 
a painstaking care and a vigilant regard 
for opportunities, which fully explain the 
length of time devoted to this piece of 
painting by an artist who was by no means 
usually a slow worker. In the result there 
was ample repayment, for in the beautiful 
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colouring of the background in “The 
Huguenot” is an important part of ‘its 
charm. The background in such a picture, 
with only two simple figures, often contains 
—as Millais doubtless realised keenly—the 
secret of its success. 

All through this period of concentration 
on what, in one sense, was a small piece of 
work, Millais was living, it is interesting 
to note, a boyishly happy life. At any 
rate, that is the impression given to us by 
the entries in his diary. He romps with 
the farmer's children, and roars with 
laughter when they give him the nickname 
of “Long Limbs.” He chops wood for 
the house fires, and rejoices in the healthy 
and invigorating exercise. When, as the 
autumn advances, he finds the need of pro- 
tection from the weather whilst painting 
the wall, the young artist hits upon the 
expedient of a straw hut, and constructs it 
with his own hands. Then, there is the 
story of a practical joke which Millais 
played upon his hosts that illustrates the 
high spirits with which he entered into 
work and play. It was a very wet after- 
noon and work out-of-doors was impossi- 
ble. Asa means of relieving the tedium of 
his imprisonment in the farmhouse sitting- 
room, Millais, on the impulse of the 
moment, began painting the door of a cup- 
board, which was much prized by the 
farmer's wife. When this lady entered 
the room the picture was on the point of 
completion, and she became very angry 
over such a desecration of her household, 
declared that the nasty paints must be 
immediately washed out. Before this could 
be accomplished, the vicar’s wife happened 
to call, and was promptly shown Millais’ 
misdeed. Instead of sympathising with 
the indignant dame, however, she carefully 
examined the offending painting, and then 
quietly offered a beautiful Indian shaw] 
she was wearing in exchange for the cup- 
beard door. The farmer's wife eagerly 
ciosed with such a bargain, and her anger 
was changed to delight. 

As soon as the background of “The 
Huguenot” was satisfactorily finished, 
Millais packed up his traps for 
London in order to get to work on the 
figures. Before leaving Worcester Park 


Farm, however, the design of the picture, 
as suggested by the scene in Meyerbeer’s 





opera, had been modified in several respects 
more than once. In the diary he refers 
several times to making pencil sketches 
for “ The Huguenot,” four of them doubt- 
less being those which, by the kindness of 
Mr. J. G. Millais, are reproduced in these 
pages. As these clearly show, the artist 
at one time contemplated introducing more 
than two figures into the scene. He seems 
to have intended having one or two priests 
standing by the Huguenot’s side, and with 
the symbols of their church uplifted en- 
deavouring to second the girl’s efforts in 
shaking his resolution. This idea was 
happily abandoned in favour of the sim- 
pler motif. But after consulting The Pro- 
testant Reformation in France, Millais 
modified the picture in another direction, 
the shape which it finally took being ex- 
plained in a very intereSting letter which he 
wrote to one of his friends towards the end 
of his stay at Worcester Park Farm :— 


“It is a scene supposed to take place (as 
doubtless it did) on the eve of St. Burtholomew’s 
Day. J shall have two lovers in the act of part- 
ing. The woman a Papist, and the man a 
Protestant. The badge worn to distinguish the 
former from the latter was a white scarf on the 
left arm, Many were base enough to escape 
murder by wearing it. The girl will be en- 
deavouring to tie the handkerchief round the 
man’s arm so as to save him ; but he, holding his 
faith above his greatest worldly love, will be 
softly preventing her. I am in high spirits 
about the subject, as it is entirely my own, and, I 
think, contains the highest moral. It will be 
very quiet, and but slightly suggest the horror 
of a massacre. The figures will be talkin 


against a secret-looking garden wall, which 
have painted here.” 


The rest of the picture was painted at 
the house of the artist’s parents in Blooms- 
bury Square. It is recorded that Millais, 
accompanied by Holman Hunt, witnessed 
another performance of the opera in order 
that he might study the pose of the two 
figures in the particular scene which had 
inspired the picture. Many of the figures 
in Millais’ p‘ctures were painted from 
volunteer models, and this was the case 
with the man’s figure in “The Huguenot.” 
The volunteer was Mr. Arthur Lempriere, 
then a young officer in the Engineers, who 
afterwards rose to the rank of major- 
general, and member of a family who were 
old friends of the Millais family in the 
Channel Islands. Mr. Lempriere gave the 
artist all the “sittings” required, with the 


THE KNIGHT ERRANT. 


After a Painting by Sir John Everett Milais. 
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holo by Henry Diam. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 


Afver a Paluttug iy cir John i vaett M.lla's, 


exception of several just before the com- 
pletion of the picture, when the services 
of a professional model had to be obtained. 
He always remembered, as illustrating the 
painter's method of work, that after 
several sittings Millais scraped the head 
out of the canvas because it did not please 
him, and did the work over again. When 
the picture was finished, Millais sent his 
friend, <s “ model’s fee,” a water-colour 
drawing, together with a canary bird and 
cage. 

Millais had likewise two models for the 
young lady in “The Huguenot,” Mrs. 
George Hodgkinson, a cousin of the artist, 
and Miss Ryaa, a beautiful girl, who 
“sat” professionally in the studios of most 
of the leading artists of the time. Miss 
Ryan married shortly afterwards and had 
a sad after-history, beauty in her case 
proving to be a fatal gift. Otherwise, 
Miss Ryan would probably have figured 


in many of Millais’ later pictures. In 
“sitting” for “The Huguenot” she had a 
comparatively easy task, but now and again 
Millais’ method of work led him to be 
somewhat exacting from his models. In 
painting his “Ophelia”—which imme- 
diately preceded “The Huguenot ”"—he 
induced his young lady model to lie in 
a bath filled with water, which a spirit 
lamp placed underneath kept warm. The 
object of this experiment was to enable 
the artist to obtain the effect of water upon 
Ophelia’s hair and clothes. One day the 
spirit-lamp went out and the water in the 
bath got rapidly colder. Millais, absorbed 
in his work, did not notice the accident, 
and the young lady with a heroic, but mis- 
taken sense of duty to art, silently endured 
the coldness of the water till the artist had 
finished. As the sequel the model had a 
serious illness, and on her recovery her 
father made a heavy claim for damages 
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against Millais, which he compromised by cwoncerned, it was a great and immediate 
the payment of the doctor's bill and other success. “Crowds stood before it all day 


expenses. long,” wrote a well-known art chronicler. 
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PSoto by Ile ry Dizon. 


THE BLIND GIRL. 


After » Paintiag uy dir dunn Bverett Mil ais, 


“The Huguenot” was duly accepted “Men lingered there for hours and went 
and fairly well hung at the Academy of away but to return. It had clothed the old 
1852. As far as the general public were feelings of men in a new garment, and its 
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pathos found almost universal acceptance.” 
But the popular verdict was by no means 
endorsed by all the critics. The criticisms 
were for the most part, however, of a some- 
what captious character. It was pointed 
out, for example, that the man’s arm could 
not reach so far round the lady’s neck, and 
that he was seemingly in the possession of 
only one leg. 

It was probably because of such 
criticisms that the artist was not able to 
cbtain more than £250 for what was the 
most discussed picture of the year. It was 
purchased by an art dealer and publisher, 
Mr. D. T. White, the predecessor of the 
firm of Nxssrs. Henry Graves and Co., 
who paid this sum in instalments, which 
were voluntarily increased by £50 when 
engravings of the work were beginning to 
obtain a large sale. It was first engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. T. D. Barlow, R.A, 
in 1856, and has been since engraved two 
or three times in other styles, the total 
sale of the prints undoubtedly being very 
large. It stands to the credit of Punch— 
Tom Taylor himself wrote the laudatory 
notice—that in its pages was first prophe- 
sied the distinguished position which “ The 
Huguenot” was destined to obtain among 
English pictures of the nineteenth century. 
“The Huguenot,” it may be added, is now 
in the possession of Mrs. Miller, of 
Preston, having left the dealer's hands, 
needless to say, at a much higher price 
than was paid to Millais. 

As this story of “The Huguenot” 
clearly shows, the method of Sir John 
Millais in the production of such a picture 
was exceedingly simple. A few pencil 
sketches, such as are reproduced in these 
pages, one or two studies in colour, and 
the artist set to work upon the picture 
itself. If he went astray in his purpose, 
if anything failed to satisfy him, the 
offending piece of work was scraped out 
from the canvas and a fresh start made. 
This method, so different from that of Lord 
Leighton and Albert Moore, whose pictures, 
“Pheenicians and Ancient Britons” and 
“The Dreamers” respectively, have 
formed the subject of the two preceding 
articles in this series, was not incom- 
patible with extreme care. “I may 


honestly say,” Millais once wrote, “that I 
never consciously placed an idle touch 
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upon canvas, and that I have always been 
earnest and hard-working.” But Millais 
had a horror of the labour which shows 
itself in a picture—to him the highest 
achievement was the art which conceals 
art. He was fond of saying that half his 
pictures—and those in oils alone number 
between three and four hundred—he 
would like to throw into the sea if he 
might choose the half which were to be 
thus sacrificed. Included in them would 
be most of the works on which he had 
bestowed the greatest amount of labour. 

“The Huguenot” would assuredly come 
within neither category. It probably re- 
presents the average of the artist’s work in 
the matter of speed. The extreme 
example of expedition was probably 
“Cherry Ripe.” This was a portrait of a 
little girl, Miss Edie Ramage, who was the 
belle of the fancy dress ball given by the 
proprietors of the Graphic in 1879. She 
was dressed in the character of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's “ Penelope Boothby,” and on 
the morning following the ball was taken 
in the same costume to Millais’ studio. 
Sir John was charmed with the child, and 
arranged there and then to paint her por- 
trait for a thousand guineas. It was 
begun and finished within a week, and in 
the artist’s own opinion was one of the 
finest things he ever did. The public 
thought so, too, 600,000 copies of the 
Christmas Number of the Graphic, in 
which a coloured reproduction was the 
piece de résistance, being sold. “Cherry 
Ripe” is almost paralleled, having regard 
to the character of the two works, by “ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” exhibited in 1888. 
This was a portrait of his daughter 
painted in four days, and it held an 
equally high estimation in his own judg- 
ment. 

These may be compared with the amount 
of time given to the production of “The 
Vale of Rest.” It is recorded that when 
working ct this picture Millais was at a 
standstill for a whole month because “ the 
line of a woman's back conflicted with the 
rest of the composition, and he did not see 
how to prevent it.” Even with such pains- 
taking care the picture, as it was hung at 
the Royal Academy in 1858, did not fully 
satisfy him ; some time afterwards it was 
largely repainted. As finally completed, 











the picture was a great favourite with 
Millais, and yet for years it remained un- 
sold at the price of #500. Time brought 
its revenge when at the Graham sale in 
1886 it was knocked down for three thou- 
sand guineas, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Tate purchasing it for presentation to the 
nation. 

A somewhat similar incident happened 
in the painting of “Knight Errant,” the 
one important example which Sir John 
Millais has given us of the nude figure. 
As first painted, the girl’s head was towards 
the spectators. But in this form the artist 
was dissatisfied with the work, which he 
contemplated destroying. As an alterna- 


THE SOUL 
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tive, Millais cut the head out of the canvas 
and had another piece of canvas sewn in 
upon which he painted the head in profile, 
which, being done, made the picture more 


pleasing in his eyes. These occasional 
contretemps were doubtless the defect of 
Millais’ method in thinking out a subject 
mentally, and doing so little in the way of 
preparatory sketches. With respect to one 
picture—* The Rescue,” a vivid represen- 
tation of a London fire scene—Millais did 
make the experiment of preparing a com- 
plete cartoon, which was traced on to the 
canvas. It is to be supposed that the 
experiment was quite unsuccessful, for it 
was never repeated. 


IN PRISON 


By L. P. STEELE HUTTON 


é IS springtime in the Oxford fields, 
And o’er the grass a golden sheen 

Spread like a veil, but half conceals 

The freshness of the English green, 
The warm light beats upon my head, 

I view the world with half closed eyes, 
As hour by hour, on mossy bed, 

I bask beneath these southern skies. 


Yet all the while my restless soul, 
True to the North she loves so well, 
Awakes at night and moans her fate 
That, bound by Life’s relentless spell, 
She finds no open path, no way 
To quit the cell in which she lies— 
But still in lanes of scented may 
I linger under southern skies. 


At night she hears the measured beat 
Of soft, innumerable wings, 

nd longs to join the northward flight, 

The joyous crowd of homing things 





She hears the sighing cf the waves 
On western shores that fall and rise, 
She breathes the fresh north wind, the 
while 
I wander under southern skies. 


She sees cool snow on mountain peaks, 
And listens to the hollow roar 
Of streams in flood, where early suns 
Are squandering winter’s icy store. 
The seabird toying with the waves, 
The curlew’s and the raven’s cries 
She hears and sees, while lost to all, 
I sleep unmoved ’neath southern skies. 


Thus all day long, but half awake, 
She lies oppressed in fleshly thrall, 
Yet ever breathes and softly stirs 
Should easeful slumber on me fall. 
Peace, gentle soul! There comes a day 
When freedom ends thy dolorous sighs, 
And thou shalt northward wing thy way 
The while I rest ‘neath southern skies. 








THE SIEGE OF BELINDA 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY 


PROLOGUE. 


££ URE the Constant Couple is on 
the playbills, Mrs. Woffington, 

ma’am |” 
“Tf it is, Mr. Goldsmith, sir, tis easier to 
prove the playbills wrong than a woman, 


more betoken when the woman's Peg 
Woffington |” 
The two Irish voices rose above the 


greenroom hum. One of manager Rich’s 
twenty-seven cats rubbed against the pretty 
foot of the woman seated on the table, in 
the ermine mantle that eclipsed the bravery 
of the peach velvet coat of the man near 
her. 

“Faith, proof or no proof, there'll be 
some pretty swearing,” he retorted, “ for 
the house’ll be your jury, and_ that’s 
packed! Sure, if Davy  Garrick’s 
criticism has put you out of conceit with 
Sir Harry Wildair, Peg, the rogue’s got 
what he was scheming for !” 

“ What he said of me ‘Sir Harry,’ is it? 
That the Woffington kept her standing on 
the boards by her legs and her impu- 
dence!” laughed the actress. “‘ Troth, me 
gentleman,’ said I, when I heard it, ‘the 
Woffington never showed her understand- 
ing better, than when she kicked you and 
your stinginess out of her life for good 
and all!’” 

“ Ah, Peg, you’re too much of a woman 
to make anything but a fool of a man!” 

“Do you mean to imply, sir, that Peg 
can’t do anything with a man? I'd have 
you to know that I’ve taken me ‘Sir 
Harry’ off the boards, not because I can’t 
play him—but because I won't.” She 
laughed. “1 wish I was as sure of getting 
to Heaven, as I am that I could put a bam 
on you, and me in the breeches, within the 
month |” 

“Done, Peg! But the terms?” 
smith pulled a face. 


Gold- 
“Tf I stake me 


grand coat, and like the snail I carry me 
uu 






all on me back, Johnson will denounce me 
from here to Soho, as a fellow doubly 
guilty to himself and society, first, im 
having the coat to stake, and second, in 
staking the coat he has!” 

“Ah, Dr. Goldsmith, dear, your habit 
of joking is better than fifty coats,” re- 
turned the actress. “Give me your word 
that if I put the comether on you, you'll 
write a play—ske play which only waits 
for Dr. Goldsmith to write it, to be played 
to houses of our grandchildren, who will 
never have heard tell of our Constant 
Couple or Love in a Riddle, neither |” 

“T can make the trial and take it too if 
it fail,” Goldsmith began, but something in 
the fine black eyes opposite made him turn 
his snub pathetic face to the doorway, 
through which a young man, stamped mili- 
tary by the display of Holland shirt, was 
entering. 

“What whim’s this, Peg?” he demanded 
languidly. “The house is _ protesting 
against your substitution of Lady Jane 
Grey for the Couple?” 

“Sure, didn’t ye tell me no later than 
last night, ye hated to see a woman in man’s 
clothes?” said the actress, simply. The 
officer twitched at his sword-knot. 

“T thought nothing less, fore Gad, than 
that you should withdraw yourself from a 
part good for so many golden guineas! I 
and my party of the night have been forced 
to void our seats on the stage at the hiss- 
ing——” 

“ Hissing, the blaguards, are they? I’ll 
teach em!” exclaimed the woman. She 
rushed towards the wings, in a blaze of 
anger, almost knocking down the manager, 
who, pale as Priam, was in the act of 
coming off. 

“In Heaven’s name, Mrs. Woffington,” 
he cried, “ go home and to bed! Nothing 
but a doctor's certificate, short of the 
undertaker’s, will pacify the house, brought 
together to see ‘ Sir Harry’ in the Constant 
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Couple! ‘Tis using me scurvy ill, Mrs. 
Woffington; they're nearhand ready ww 
wreck the theatre. Zounds,” he clutched 
at the full white arm, “don’t dream of 
going on! The sight of you as Lady Jane 
will be like blood to the lion-cub, damme 
if it won't!” 

Through the wings the displeasure of 
the house was ringing, hisses, catcalls of 
storm. ‘The actor who should have spoken 
the prologue, brushed by, white and 
broken. The baskets of the orange-girls 
had been mastered by the bloods in the 
pit, their contents thudding, in the or- 
chestra, on the stage. 

On to that deserted stage came the 
Woffington, her handsome face ablaze with 
passion. Down to the footlights the 
magnificent figure swept, and faced the 
audience full. 

“Gentlemen,” the rich Irish voice rang 
out unwaveringly, “ye’ve hissed louder 
than any flock of geese could be expected 
todo! If that’s your way of showing you 
don’t want the Woffington, why, then, me 
dear creatures ”"—the ermine mantle bil- 
lowed in a_ curtsey—“the Woffington 
doesn’t want you! So spare your throats 
and me ears, gentlemen, and say in one 
word—0O fi—or On!” 

Like one, the house had sprung to its 
feet, women waving handkerchiefs, men 
blowing kisses to the spirited creature, 
standing, with white arms crossed, the 
glare of the footlights in the stormy eyes, 
coolly mastering the audience she had 
tamed. 

For a moment. The next the actress 
had swung on her heel, dashing into her 
part, before the house had had time to 
cool. As she moved up the stage her foot 
struck against a small object, a pocket- 
book, presumably dropped by one of the 
macaroni in his retreat of a few moments 
back. The cypher of F.C. struck 
familiarly to the Woffington’s eyes, she 
stooped lithely. 

But when with the finish of the first act, 
she swept into the greenroom, her flushed, 
vivid face fell. 

“What's got the captain?” 

Goldsmith glanced up abstractedly from 
the notebook in which he was jotting hack- 
work. 

“Your captain, me dear, is gone in 


search of a Smithfield Saloop, to restore his 
spirits after the disorder he was thrown 
into.” 

Frowning at his words, the Woffington 
toyed with the pocket-book drawn from its 
nest in the warm white bosom. The night’s 
triumph palled beside the disappointment 
at the preference shown by Captain 
Francis Crewe for a Smithfield ‘Saloop 
over the woman from whom yesterday he 
had wiled a confession of love. 

The pocket-book opened under the rest- 
less fingers; a sheet fell out, freshly 
written, hastily folded. The Woffington’s 
face cleared at sight of the words distinct 
on its uppermost crease. 


My dearest Life, 


(Ah the rogue! Betoken he’s a 
Saxon, he’d sooner trust the dumb pen than 
his tongue! Troth, I'll turn post man to 
meself, small danger of me not knowing the 
person "twas writ for !) 

I am but just arrived in Town and my 
thoughts are already posting back to 
Bucks. (Bucks! what a plague does he 
there?) My charmer, how do you? Are 
the blushes which my lips called up in your 
sweet cheeks faded yet? What do you at 
the moment I pen this, my Life? I'll wager 
you are in your still-room making salves and 
confects for the old Gocdy, who wished us 
a lusty boy, Tuesday was a se’n night! 
Lucky Crone, to be fed on Angel’s Food, 
like the old Jews the Parson presed of in the 
sermon you chid me for falling a-napping in. 
Sweet Heart, do you know that same Mr. 
Parson plagues me mightily? He is over 
much at your Apernstrings, and you Women, 
pretty simpietons, .are all ready to wager 
that the cloth makes the Saint, vowing that 
his kidney must be good, because they rate 
other folks’ sins o’ Sunday! You write me 
down infinite bold, in freeing my mind thus, 
my Dear, and are fit to retort by renewing 
the Attaque you made on me about the 
Woffineton and your most ardent Fellow. 
*Twas Towntalk, you vowed, and bit your 
kerchief! Captious Chloe, is your poor 
sheppard in the wrong on’t if 2 ripe nymph 
like dashing Peg throws herself at his head ? 
I vow ‘tis curst unlucky to be a Mode; I 
can scarce take a dish and a pipe in a 
Coffee-house without the Idol in the bar 
Ozling upon me, and if I do but speak a little 
kind to the females who play Moths to one’s 
cand'e, ‘tis Town-talk. Forgive me if I 
have writ warm, my Life, and believe me 
there is nought, nought, and noughts again 
to a million on my side with honest Peg, 
save a sort of a pity for the Secret Passion 
which in her Irish way—and ’tis a fine 
woman too—she flaunts in all Eyes for me, 
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Poor Soul—but ’twill be a regiment of poor 
Souls on the Day, when one this tedious 
month is crawi’d away, t'hich will chain to 
yeur side forever him whose most fervent 
prayer to Heaven is to die as to live, your 
true Servant and Lover, 


FRANCIS CREWE. 


There were other papers in the pocket- 
book rifled by the woman’s passionate 
fingers. Notes of gaming debts, bills— 
vastly few of them receipted—letters from 
sprightly good fellows, each with its pellet 
of wit over the pursuit of the Woffington, 
or the approaching marriage with the 
Buckinghamshire Fortune. Finally, a 
billet in delicate Italian script. 


Chorley Manor, 
Bucks. 
Dear Sir, 

Was you in ernest when you bid me 
write to you, letters as Jomg, says you, as 
Miss Byron’s to her Lucy? in obbejunce I 
am Stole away to my Cioset, but the sight of 
Pen and Ink dashes me, 1 am no Blew- 
stocking like Hawyot with her French and 
Ittalian. Besides my News are so fiddling. 
Do you care to hear that my white Pullett is 
on a setting of Eggs, or that the new Chaw- 
yot got dogged on the road to Church last 
Sunday, and Aunt Tab fell in the Mudd and 
her watchet Paddasoy (what a fearful word 
to spell!) was all one Muck/ Oh Sir, I 
could dea¢ myself for having such Fiddle- 
faddles to stuff your ears with! I’ll be 
bound that Mrs. Woffington of the Play- 
house turns out more entertaining Eppistels 
to you. Sure she must be Augely clever to 
have learnt english so soon. The last news- 
letter saith she is only a year come from her 
irish Boggs. We poor country girls cannot 
hope to pull cags with such Geniuses. How 
can we, when we are put to it to know the 
Shape of the Caps? Miss Betty Digby 
served us a Trick after her Visit to the 
Wells! The artfull puss vowed to all of we 
girls that Heads of small Ribands were the 
vage, and when we poor greenhorns met at 
Huntley’s for the sz/-cz/Z (I would the Revd. 
Chetwynd were here !) Sallabcob Fro lick he 
was affording us; there was Miss flourishing 
away in a Hatt and Fethers'! 1 hear the 
postboy’s horn which warns me to end this 
chit-chati in which, beginning nor middle, 
there's no new thing, and the End is an o/d 
Story too, for ’tis only that I am your 


BELINDA NEEDHAM. 


P.S.—Pray inform me if there’s Anything 
‘else in Heads than Hatts? I have twenty 
minds to put the Minx Bet out of Conseat 
with hers. 

P.S.—How is that Shiver you spoke of 
eksecuted? The Fann in both hands, said 


you; then are the Shouthers shrugged up or 
pulled down ? 1 made my Tria) of 1t coming 
into Church last Sunday, but that odeous 
Betty fell a-daughing ! 


Peg Woffington raised her head at last 
and her eyes were not good to meet. [n 
an instant she had decided on the form 
revenge should take, and her wager with 
Goldsmith was the germ. 


THE SIEGE. 


It was a day or two after the Town had 
been thrown into disorder by the intelli- 
gence of the Woffington’s breakup for— 
White’s vowed Dublin, the Cocoa-Tree 
swore Epsom — that Miss_ Belinda 
Needham fell a-snoozing on the hall-setile 
in Chorley Manor. The day had been 
one drizzle; Aunt.-Tabitha, reading in 
Drélincourt, had withdrawn herself to her 
bedroom, Miss Belinda went to sleep to 
dream of her captain. . 

Suddenly Miss started. The firelight 
dazzled her sight, but the kiss which a 
dream had placed on her lips, seemed 
warm in the moment of waking. Miss 
Belinda chid her blue eyes for lying, but 
they persisted in their story. A lithe 
young fellow in a many-caped riding-coat 
gave back a step at the sleeper’s awakening. 

“Oh Lud! Thieves! Murder!” 

“Don’t disorder yourself, child. Your 
inn seems to be that of the Seven Sleepers, 
though, faith, it could not have a prettier 
sign |” 

“An inn! La, ’tis a Bedlamite! Qh, 
confusion! Fire! Murder!” 

“?Tis sudden death, child, that one must 
pray to be delivered from, when one comes 
under the fire of your eyes!” 

Peg Woffington—or rather that Sir 
Harry Wildair, which Covent Garden pr»- 
tested was Peg’s best impersonation—stood 
at ease with a foot on the fender. The 
masculine disguise which should enable the 
actress to cut out Captain Crewe in che 
breast of the Buckinghamshire Fortune 
told nothing of the passionate woman- 
heart under the riding-coat. Miss 
Belinda’s glance stole approvingly over the 
finely-turned leg in its silk stocking, the 
gay eyes that showed blacker for the pow- 
dered hair, which, reduced to the orthodux 
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queue behind, strayed in tendrils about the 
rounded forehead. 

“ What do you here, sir? Your assurance 
amazes me!” 

“*Slife, my dear, does your master keep 
you to put travellers through the cate- 
chism ?” 

“My master! Impudent toad! You 
must be a fine London gentleman to take 
Chorley Manor for a tavern!” 

“Sdeath! A’nt you the ‘ Maid of the 
Inn?’” 

“No, sir, but I don’t miss my guess 
in taking- you for the ‘Curious Imperti- 
nent !’” 

The allusion to two favourite romances 
of the day, brought a smile to the young 
faces, quickly banished from Peg’s. The 
household was running together on Miss 
Belinda’s alarms. Aunt Tabitha was de- 
scending upon them. 

“Niece Belinda, what pother is this?” 

The Woffington made a leg. 

“Madam, ten thousand pardons! My 
postboys must have been roaring drunk to 
have decanted me here! Pray, ma’am, let 
one of your fellows direct me to the nearest 

”» 

“°Tis nearhand ten miles off as the crow 
flies.” Miss Belinda spoke the language 
of eyebrows with Aunt Tabitha. 

“Ten miles—can be stepped out before 
midnight! I have the honour to wish you 
a good-evening, ladies. Madam, pray 
excuse my intrusion to your sister, she looks 
pale upon it !” 

Aunt Tabitha hemmed. 

“Miss here is my niece, sir! I protest, 
you must not run the country at this time 
o’ night ; come Michaelmas six years there 
was a man hanged for sheep-stealing on 
the common you'd have to cross. We can 
give you a pigling that has but just sucked 
his three weeks, a dish of custards, and a 
bottle of claret that deserves better drink- 
ing than females can give it! Nat, 
candles to Daventry!” 

Ten minutes later, Peg installed in 
Daventry, was endeavouring to appraise 
the effects of a supper-toilet in the depths 
of a glass illuminated by the glow of a 
sea-coal fire. The lights and shadows 
played provokingly on the blue and silver, 
but Belinda’s eyes saw more clearly when 
a gallant young figure stepped down the 
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gallery towards her, with an air that ren- 
dered Miss thankful she had changed to 
her best suit of ribands. 

Aunt Tabitha had matched the ribands 
with her best commode head-dress, when 
the three met at the supper-table. Peg’s 
eyes dwelt good-naturedly on the stiffened 
tower of laces. 

“The country must cut a monstrous 
queer figure after dear Town, sir,” Miss 
Belinda languished, with a flutter of her 
fan that had been practised two seasons 
back in Cornely’s Rooms. “ Pray,. what's 
fashion there now?” 

“When I broke up, ma'am, two days 
back, a pretty feliow had attracted some 
note by the way he rolled his stockings. 
This spark, a Captain Crewe——” 

“Oh, gemini! Captain Crewe! 
he the handsomest man alive?” 

The black eyes gave a dangerous flash, 

“As to that, ma’am—in his own 
opinion! He has a pretty taste in dress 
and a good air in taking a saloon.” 

“And soft eyes, sir? Sure, he has soft 
eyes!” 

“He makes more of a goggling with ’em, 
ma’am, than suits a man to my mind. Miss 
Needham has quite Town taste though, 
Captain Crewe is mighty well with the 
females.” 

“T’ll wager ’em, like wasps round a wall 
fruit! Is not Mrs. Woffington, the Irish 
player, setting her cap at him?” 

“The Woffington! Ha, ha, ha! Oh, 
my dear ma’am, you must give me leave to 
laugh! Ha, ha, ha! The Woffington 
and Captain Francis Crewe!” 

Miss Belinda flushed. 

“Sure ‘tis Town talk that the creature 
has a passion for him!” 

The black eyes lightened. 

“For him, ma’am? If Peg has a kind 
thought for a cot-quean like him—a blasted 
puppy who hires the landlady opposite his 
windows to do Jezebel at hers, that his ac- 
quaintance may think all women are mad 
for a sight of him—no, madam, Peg is as 
like to care for him, as a goose is to run 
off with the fox!” 

“Tis you against the Town, sir!” 
Belinda’s tone was miffed. 

“To be plain with Miss Needham, { 
have what I say from Peg herself! [ 
was the Woffington’s first friend when she 
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come to Town, and I dare swear, know 
more about her than any soul on either 
side the Channel ! ” 

“Is she as well-looking as they give her 
tobe? Of course, player women can make 
it out with their paints and powders, 
they’ve a trick with the rouge to shade it 
natural, I hear tell !” 

The rich-tinted face opposite laughed at 
her. 

“*Pon me conscience, Peg has an eye 
and a way, and she doesn’t find her face in 
a paint-pot neither, thank God !” 

“La, sir, ‘tis purely modish to rouge. 
But you was saying that Captain Crewe 

” 

“Was as mad as the O’Flynns after 
Peg, ma’am—and that’s flat!” 

“ Crimini, that’s a bounce!” cried Miss 
Belinda, and retired behind her Indian 
fan 

The “ bluebottles ” had withdrawn to the 
pantry. Aunt Tabitha, her negus half- 
sipped, was dozing, the shadow of the 
commode-head at pranks upon the wail. 
Peg rose, leaning over the girl’s chair. 

“ He’s not worth a tear of yours, child !” 
she whispered. 

“Keep your distance, sir! ’Tis a vile 
slander ; he told me with his own lips, that 
‘twas a fish-wife spoilt, with her bawling 
voice, and her mannish arms and legs!” 

The hand in the blue and silver breast- 
pocket came out with a packet of letters 
in it. 

“Madam, as a friend of Mrs. Woffing- 
ton’s reputation, I’ll make free to prove io 
you that of and ¢o are mighty different 
words. Anyone of these letters will do it, 
child, you can’t draw blank!” 

Belinda grasped at the familiar hand- 
writing. 

“Angel Peg,—I hate the houses that 
see your dear face nighily—Lovely 
charmer, deign to throw a look to your 
humblest servant at the left of the stage 
to-might—I rode out Tottenham Court 
way to-day, and the birds in the bushes 
sang, Peg, Peg, Peg, to me!—Ever ador- 
able creature, I'll slit the weasand of the 
vile wretch who brought you the tittle- 
tattle of the country miss the coffee-houses 
are obliging enough to marry me with, in 
their mouths—I'd not give your little finger 
for a faggot of such whey-faced chits——” 


Miss Belinda dashed the letters from 
her and fell into a fit. 

But Daventry lodged the Woffington 
that night, and the next, next, and the 
next. The wit that the Covent Garden 
greenroom knew, sparkled in those days, 
the new fanplay and the shuffle that a 
woman of quality had recently made mode, 
were no contemptible weapons in the siege 
of Belinda. But the turning of the 
Buckinghamshire Fortune’s heart from her 
treacherous lover was only the first act of 
Peg’s: revenge ; to manceuvre that in the 
rebound the heart should not fasten om the 
“ Agreeable Rattle” from Town, was more 
ticklish work. 

Miss Belinda did not flaunt her willow. 
She took to gadding, sending her friends 
into green and yellow jealousies at the 
‘Town air her gowns and manners had ac- 
quired, and the new Lon’on beau who 
displayed his muff and snuff-box per- 
petually at her side. 

A supper-party with, for feature, the 
fashionable new game of Cutcha-catchoo, 
had just broken up at Chorley Manor. 
Lanterns were bobbing down the avenue, 
the Woffington in a coat of rose taffeta and 
ivory silk breeches, lighted Belinda’s 
candle. Aunt Tabitha had already taken 
up her march bed-wards. Miss yawned. 

“T vow, Sir Harry, that Cutchacatchso 
is harder work than churning! La, I 
near burst when I saw Bet Digby hoisting 
herself along the floor, for all the world 
like a toad squatting !” 

Peg advanced to the trenches. 

“Miss Betty has a sprightliness, madam, 
which must please!” 

‘Please! Oh, Lud! For all her 
prinks and winks, Bet’s as good as an old 
maid, let me tell you! Four and twenty 
and her Fellow yet to find!” 

“Ts she so nice? Why should she sour 
on the Parson?” 

“Why should a cat sour on the cream? 
She’d take her Sunday gown through the 
hedge for him!” 

“What! the rogue was playing him to- 
night by her coldness!” Peg mounted 
a stair. “Well, twill be a pretty couple 
as ever had banns called.” 

“Fal-lal, sir! I'd have you to know 
that the Rev. Chetwynd is my Lord 
Shrewsbury’s son, and ’tis full like he will 
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be my Lord himself one fine day, his elder 
brother having been shot in the lungs 
through a gentleman he had called out.” 

“So Miss will jump into the skin of a 
Lady Betty!” 

Belinda bridled. 

“To be round with Sir Harr,, the shire 
vows that if 7 had not been engaged with 
—the vile deceiver we know of, Chetwynd 
would have come a-courting to Chorley 
Manor!” 

The Woffngton shrugged provokingly. 

“ Well, child, each can lick her own lock 
of meal! Miss Betty will have her par- 
son, and you, your , tf it had not fell 
out so and thus!” 

Belinda was something chufi in her 
goodnights, but the words told. The pucks 
that haunted the Woffington’s plack eyes 
danced the more merrily, when Gay after 
day Peg found herself abandoned io the 
sprightly Digby, while the Aonourable 
young divine and the Buckinghamshire 
Belle paired tegether as naturally as Chel- 
sea shepherd and shepherdess. 

The Woffington, cutting at the air with 
a negligent whip, said as much on an 
afternoon when she had strolled into the 
north parlour, and found Miss Belinda 
posturing before the mirror in the silver 
tissue that was to be ¢#e dress on the day. 
At the rallying, careless words Miss kicked 
the flowered train with an embarrassed 
foot ; a remorse for recent neglects ran in 
search of the girl’s blushes. 

“You—you are sensible, Sir Harry, you 
never asked!” stammered she. 

“The parson, madam, will give me 
absolution for that sin of omission ! ” quoth 
Peg, quickly. The Irishwoman’s kind 
heart suddenly blamed itself for the risk 
that her unconscious rival had run, exposed 
to the fascinations of “Sir Harry Wildair.” 

Miss Belinda, conscious of acting the 
girl of spirit, fell in with the suggestions 
which Peg’s dramatic instinct prompted. 
The faithless lover deserved a smarter 
castigation than a written dismissal of his 
pretensions would furnish—to see with his 
own eyes another bridegroom preferred to 
himself, in the instant when he thought to 
triumph, was the punishment devised for 
him. 

Captain Crewe. posting down to his 
marriage, felt himself in a black humour. 
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A billet from Belinda, curst short and 
formal, intimated a whim that they should 
first meet at the church-door; as the 
travelling chaise came in sight already wed- 
ding-coaches were facing towards it. The 
slender figure in the silver tissue, awaited 
him in the porch ; the parsons in their rich 
silks, stood in readiness at the rails. 

The flowered silver swept quickly up 


the church. Then the bride drew her 
hand sharply from the captain’s, held 
high. 


“You are vastly obliging to come to the 
wedding of the ‘ whey-faced chit,’ sir!” 

It was not an age of reverence, and the 
girlish tones carried clear through the 
aisles. Miss Belinda had flung back the 
veil from her flushed pretty face. 

“The ‘country miss,’ sir, is off with the 
bargain, and wishes.you luck with Mrs. 
Woffington. But, as these good people are 
come together for a wedding, the Reverend 
Chetwynd here has the will for to marry 
me himself!” : 

The handsome young divine  stept 
smiling to thé girl’s side, as heads came 
together in a rustle of whispers. 

“Damme if I take this treatment from 
your hands! Sir, your cloth protects you ! 
Women and parsons have license! Run 
me through the oody though, if this 
marriage goes on, till the jilt here brings 
proofs of the slanders she has invented 
about me and that beast Woffington ! ” 

A packet of letters whirled over the 
whispering heads, to fall at the captain’s 
feet. A voice from an unseen speaker, 
rang out passionately. 

“There’s yout proofs, captain! Let the 
wedding proceed, Mr. Parson! As for 
you, me poor Jiltee, you can hear of me 
at Covent Garden greenroom, where I'll 
teach ye that the Woffington’s honour is 
safe in me hands!” 

In the pause before the surrender of 
Belinda’s maiden citadel to the parson, the 
rattle of wheels awoke, a post-chaise gal- 
loped upon the London road. 


EPILOGUE. 


“Run to earth, fore Gad!” Crewe 
snarled as, in the door of Covent Garden 
greenroom, he jostled the quarry, which 
had preserved its start through the mad 
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race between their post-chaises all the way 
to town. Dr. Goldsmith, in his favourite 
haunt, started at the entrance of the two 
figures in travelling cloaks, white with 
chaise-dust. They faced each other, hand 
on hilt. 

“Gentlemen, let me intervene! Leave 
it to fighting cocks to brawl in a theatre 
greenroom!” The good-natured man 
pirouetted round the threatening elbows. 
“Dear sirs, I’m a peaceable man; never 
having so much as walked through Donny- 
brook Fair! On me soul, if you persist 
in this barbarous behaviour, I must run for 
the watch!” 

The slighter figure turned on him. 

“This fellow, sir, has insulted the 
Woffington in my hearing. I am about to 
chastise him!” 

“More power to your elbow, then!” 
cried the Irishman, in an oblivion of 
scruples. 

Crewe laughed sneeringly. 

“Come, sir, if the Woffington’s your 
innamorata, I'll let you see her once more, 
since the jade, they say, plays iu the 
Couple to-night! Meanwhile, perhaps 
your pockmarked friend here will oblige 
me with the length of your sword, unless 
you think the little barkers would make a 
sweeter job of it!” 

The “cast” for the night was dropping 
in. The scrape of the violins in the or- 
chestra heralded the overture. In the 
midst of the involuntarily-silent company, 
the figure confronting Crewe cast aside the 
cloak with its deep collar, displaying the 
handsome form of Peg Woffington in the 
blue and silver of Sir Harry Wildair. 

“Peg! By the Lord Harry!” 

“Damme, the Woffington ! ” 


The remembrance of the wager made 
not a month ago in the same room, set 
Goldsmith a-laughing, but the woman, 
facing the enraged amazement of the man 
who had made a boast and a mock of her 
love, was absorbed in the last act of her 
revenge. 

“Take your choice!” she cried, coolly. 
“’Tis a good house! Down on your knees 
and beg pardon of the woman ye thought 
to fool, or”—the black eyes blazed into 
storm—*“ rat me if I don’t go before the 
curtain with the story of “The /nconstant 
Couple” or the Flouting of Captain Crewe 
by the Country Miss!” 

An oath burst from Captain Crewe. 
The woman turned her scornful face over 
her shoulder. 

“For the last time, sir—which shall it 
be?” z 


The man wavered ashen-grey. The 


Woffington had taken the first step towards 
the wings, when, with a deeper curse, he 
dropped on his knees, stammering out 


words interlarded with blasphemies. As 
he cegsed, Peg swung contemptuously from 
him. 

“T’ve won me wager, Dr. Goldsmith!” 

“Faith, I’m fairly had/” cried Gold- 
smith later, to the triumphant actress over 
a supper of pea-chicks at the Bedford 
Head. “ Peg, me dear, your escapade to 
the country will yet stand gossip to the 
bantling that’s ready, like Minerva, to 
spring from me head this minute—with 
your storming the old manorhouse for a 
first act! ’Pon my soul, Mrs. Woffington, 
tis a centipede and not a comedy I’ll have 
to create, if it’s to run the gauntlet of 
strange houses half as successfully as you 
in your siege of Belinda!” 
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A FORGOTTEN 


By H. J. 


ALFWAY up the southern slope of a 
great Surrey chalk down, just above 
the line where the plough ceases and the 
immemorial crisp turf begins, one comes 
suddenly upon an odd little by-road, 
hitherto completely hidden by big yew 
trees and straggling hedge growths. For 
a considerable distance it runs beneath the 
shadow of a fir plantation that covers this 
portion of the North Downs to the very 
top. The little roadway is in fair condi- 
tion ; its surface, where it skirts the weod- 
land, a dull, rusty red from the generations 
of fir needles that have mingled with the 
soil. You may traverse it beyond the 
wood for a mile or more; yet, although 
its width and firmness are both sufficient 
for traffic, you find no trace of wheels. 
Probably an occasional timber-wain is the 
only vehicle it ever knows. 

Apparently the little road leads 
nowhere. You follow it in one direction 
and it brings you to an impasse; in the 
other, and there is a break caused by huge 
cuttings in the face of the chalk. But 
further off, a little higher up the hill side, 
ap irregular line of dark yews tells where 
it still continues. Persevere in either 
direction, and sooner or later you are once 
more upon the track. And all the while 
you get wide views over the Weald 
stretching away beneath you eastward and 
westward, dim and blue; or you look 
across it until it fades into the distant hori- 
zon, or mingles imperceptibly with that 
sinuous curve of the South Downs, softly 
pencilled against the sky five and twenty 
miles off. 

What is the origin and meaning of this 
strange little by-road, pursuing its silent 
way along a southern hillside, apart from 
the life and bustle of town or village below 
it? You may trace it across three or four 
counties, always clinging to the side of 
these same chalk hills. Portions of it 
indeed are lost, and have wholly dis- 
appeared; yet whenever you come upon 
the road again it is always about the same 
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width ; always deserted, always more or 
less marked out by its sombre line of 
attendant yews. 

If there is force in the axiom, “ Once a 
highway always a highway,” then is this 
forgotten, half-hidden track as much the 
highway of our Sovereign Lord King 
Edward VII. as are the modern Ports- 
mouth, Brighton, and Dover roads that 
cross it at different points of its long career. 
For there is little doubt but that this road 
can be traced back centuries before the 
Christian era. Our Celtic forefathers 
used it long before Roman or Saxon had 
set foot in Britain. The broad Weald be- 
low was then an impassable forest, a vast 
uninhabited waste stretching from the 
middle of Hampshire to the sea at 
Hastings and Sandgate. In those far-off 
days a road from West to East became 
necessary, and to cut such a road through 
that dense forest tract was impossible. 
But upon the southern slope of these North 
Downs the ancient Celt found a long line 
of level ground. The task of converting 
this into a road was slight; possibly the 
short elastic turf rendered a road unneces- 
sary. It wasa route, characteristic of the 
indigenous Celt. No artificial paved road 
such as the Romans made, with its regular 
stations, its milestones, and facilities for 
intercourse, going straight to its goal re- 
gardless of hill or obstacle ; but an infor- 
mal, natural trackway, under cover of steep 
banks and hillsides, winding irresolutely 
with each curve of the long flank of chalk 
down. 

The range of chalk hills of which these 
Downs form a part, extend across southern 
England. From Shakespeare’s Cliff and 
the Forelands they traverse Kent, Surrey, 
Hants, and Wilts in an irregular but un- 
broken line, till one portion joins the oolite 
hills around Frome, in Somerset, and so 
passes by the Mendips to the Bristol Chan- 
nel; the southern portion going through 
Dorset till it reaches the valley of the Axe, 
in Devon. For the most part they are still 
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wild, unenclosed, broad downs, covered 
with scanty herbage. But what is more to 
our present purpose, they present number- 
less memorials of man in the Neolithic, or 
later stone, age ; proving that from earliest 
times these high bare tablelands have 
marked the chief line and territory of 
human habitation, above the forest and 
the wild beast. It is here the mighty 
temples of Avebury and Stonehenge have 
been left to evoke our wonder. From the 
Neolithic remains, along the River Axe, 
from Cony Castle in Dorset, and the in- 
numerable burrows with which the hill- 
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The best explanation is that here we 
have the identical route of commerce from 
the Cornish tin mines to the Rutupine port 
on the Kentish coast. Both tin and lead 
were regarded as abundant in Britain long 
before the Roman invasion. Although the 
evidence is slight, it is probable that the 
Pheenicians sailed to Britain and trafficked 
with the natives. Tin was then the 
precious metal of the East. Three 
thousand years ago bronze (a compound of 
nine parts copper and one part tin) was in 
great request among the most civilised 
races. The Homeric heroes fought with 
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crests of Wilts are studded, to the famous 
Cromlech of Kits Coity and the cemetery 
of the Countless Stones which extended 
for miles on both sides of the Medway, 
we may trace right along these Downs the 
mounds which sheltered their dead. In 
these burrows immense quantities of stone 
implements have been found. 

But to return to our little roadway. 
Why did the ancient Celt find such a road 
necessary, and why, instead of falling into 
disuse, or being relegated to local needs, 
like so many British tracks, did this one 
ccntinue a regular highway of traffic for 
fifteen centuries or more? 





weapons of bronze. Statues and urns were 
composed of it, and temples adorned with 
it. The great pillars and the bronze orna- 
ments for Solomon’s temple came from 
the Pheenician Hiram. Bronze is men- 
tioned again and again in our version of 
the Bible under the term brass; what we 
now call brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, 
being then unknown. The Pheenicians 
had copper at Sarepta; and it paid them 
handsomely to fetch the tin from distant 
lands. 

In the fifth century B.c. this tin trade 
with Britain was undoubtedly carried on 
by Carthaginian traders, and the secret 
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source of their supply jealously guarded. 
But we have better evidence of the inter- 
course between Britain and the Phocian 
Greeks of the Mediterranean. In the 
fourth century B.c. Pytheas, an eminent 
mathematician, of Massilia (Marseilles), 
was commissioned by Greek merchants to 
visit Britain and learn something of the 
tin trade. He is the oldest writer who 
deals with Northern Europe, and geo- 
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tin was carried from Cornwall to a distant 
island. We gather from a somewhat 
misty passage that this island was about 
a week’s voyage from where the tin 
was dug. 

Now Pytheas, although he accom- 
plished the object of his journey, does not 
appear to have ever been in the West of 
England. We know that he sailed from 
Ushant to Cantion, usually identified as 
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graphers after him up to the time of 
Augustus continually refer to and copy 
from his works. 

British tin was dug and smelted in 
Devon and Cornwail, but sold to foreign 
merchants at some considerable distance 
from where it was produced. All authori- 
ties agree as to this, and also the fact that 


it was the metal, and not the ore, that was 


carried. Timzus, a Greek historian and 
contemporary of Pytheas, states that the 


the North Foreland. That there, or in the 
neighbourhood, he found Gallic merchants 
bartering with the Britons. By their 
means he opened up the commerce in tin 
which afterwards became regularly estab- 
lished between Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean. The metal purchased from the 
natives was taken over to Gaul, and thence 
carried overland on pack-horses for some 
thirty days, till it reached the wharves at 
the junction of the Rhone and Saone, 
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where the Greek barges were moored 
awaiting its arrival. 

About three centuries later, Posidonius, 
a Greek Stoic, visited Cornwall. He has 
left a graphic account of the inhabitants 
and their mode of smelting, giving us the 
weight and shape of the tin blocks pre- 
pared for commercial purposes. He tells 
us it was made into slabs like knuckle 
bones, and carried to a certain island called 
Ictis, “in front of Britain,” there to be 
stored before it. was shipped. 

The evidence for identifying the isle of 
Ictis with the isle of Thanet is exceedingly 
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Henry VIII. a chronicle cites the testimony 
ot several men then living who had seen 
vessels sail at high tide from Richborough 
tc Reculver. 

The confusion caused by the various 
conjectures as to the island of Ictis has 
probably arisen from the now exploded 
idea that the Cassiterides were the Scilly 
Isles. The theory that the tin was shipped 
from the Isle of Wight is wholly unten- 
able. The Isle of Wight, though at one 
time joined to the mainland, was an island 
long before Celt or Roman reached Britain. 
There is no evidence that it possessed any 
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strong. In the three hundred years since 
Timeus wrote, the channel between the 
island and the mainland had already partly 
filled in; for Posidonius describes it as a 
peninsular when the tide has ebbed, and 
accessible then on foot or to waggons. 
Bede, writing in the seventh century a.p., 
speaks of a ferry between Kent and 
Thanet, nearly half a mile across at high 
water. - On old maps belonging to St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, a broad 
stream is shown. Apparently the channel 
was not completely silted up till the 
sixteenth century; for in the reign of 


fit harbour, and the Solent at this period 
was not dry at low tide. St. Michael’s 
mount was not then an island, nor is it 
far enough from the mines. 

Grant that Thanet was the spot where 
the tin was stored, and much becomes clear 
that is else obscure. The Rutupine port 
is Close by, the chief port of departure for 
the Continent, and the spot where Pytheas 
himself crossed to Celtica (Germany). It 
was here that in all probability Czsar’s 
second expedition landed. The broad arm 
of the sea between Kent and Thanet pro- 
vided an excellent harbour. Kent, which 
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has preserved its name from the days of 
Pytheas, was pronounced by Czsar to be 
the most civilised of all Britain, the people 
differing little in manners from the Gauls. 
This_was owing to their constant inter- 
course with the Continent. 

Again, the port whence the tin was 
shipped, would be at the narrowest part of 
the channel. It was across that strip of 
cliff-bordered blue sea that Celt and 
Britain, Roman, Saxon, and Norman each 
passed in turn to land on the Kentish shore. 
Cesar made his passage from Portius 
Itius, nor far from Cape Grisnez, which, 
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veyed by this old road. The British 
timber logs, furnished to Archimedes for 
his navy at Syracuse, probably passed over 
it 

And so this rude, overgrown, silent road- 
way assumes fresh interest for us. As 
we watch the broad shadows of the yews 
fall across its dull, worn surface, we realise 
that we are gazing upon one of the oldest 
and most important routes of early British 
commerce. A highway already in the days 
when Alexander the Great was accomplish 
ing his mighty victories. The earliest 
British coins discovered were struck in 
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according to Ptolemy, was known as the 
Ician Promontory. Have we not here a 
suggestion for the name of the island? 
The evidence from Cesar himself, when he 
tells us the tin came from the inland parts 
of the country (Bell. Gall. v. 12) supports 
the theory. The fact that it was a long 
journey from Cornwall to Thanet is no 
objection, for this coincides with the testi- 
mony of Timzus. And it must be borne 
in mind that besides minerals, other pro- 
ducts of the country, such as hides, skins, 
slaves, a Celtic breed of hunting dog, and 
timber were dealt in by the Gallic traders. 
Such merchandise must have been con- 





Kent, through which it passed. And 
although struck long after, they are rude 
British copies of the gold stater of Philip 
of Macedon, father of Alexander, proving 
that the latter had been current here over 
2,200 years ago. 

There is a good deal of indirect evidence 
for a very early use of this route. We 
have seen that a vast number of stone 
implements have been found all along the 
hills upon which the track runs. They 
consisted chiefly of different kinds of axes, 
chisels, daggers, and knives, the later pro- 
ductions showing great perfection in form 
and finish. 
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In Britain the axe has ever been an 
important factor in the advancement of 
civilisation. While these were formed of 
stone, they were easily broken or blunted, 
and Neolithic man could make but little 
impression on the virgin forests. When, 
however, bronze replaced stone a great 
change was wrought. Man was enabled 
to master the forests. Moreover, the new 
material ensured his victory over enemies 
armed with the older weapons, who were 
thus driven to other parts of the country. 

The memorials of the bronze age found 
along the track are not only far more 
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ments in process of casting and old impli- 
ments saved to be recast were found, all in 
cavities of rock or underground. The 
earliest form of metal implements were the 
hand daggers and the flat axes, or Celts, 
fashioned of bronze of the best quality. 
Many specimens of each have been met 
with near the route in Surrey. 

But to come to later days. Throughout 
the centuries this road was a perpetual 
link with the coast and the isle of Thanet-— 
Thanet which, in the days of the Czsars 
was guarded by the great fortresses of, 
Reguibium and Rutupie—Thanet, which 
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numerous, but prove greater wealth and 
enterprise than all the rest of the island. 
In Wilts alone more bronze ornaments have 
been discovered than in all the similar 
burial places in North England and Mid- 
lands put together. That the art of 
fashioning bronze was known is proved by 
discoveries of bronze hoards representing 
the tools and stock-in-trade of tronzesmiths. 
Let us take one of the counties through 
which the track passes. It shall be Surrey, 
the least important and perhaps least 
populated. Nearly all the chief “ hoards” 
have been discovered in the vicinity of the 
route. In these ancient foundries imple- 


witnessed the first landing of the Saxon ; 
four centuries later, of the Danes; and in 
the interval between, the landing of Augus- 
tine and his missionary monks. 

When Rome extended her sway to 
Britain this route was utilised, and the 
mineral traffic continued by its means. Tin 
was still the most valuable export, to which 
may be added iron from Sussex and lead 
from Somerset. In 1783, as reported in 
the “ Gentlemen’s Magazine.” a pig of lead 
was found on the old Roman road from 
Mendip to Winchester. The minute in- 
scription upon it showed its date to be 
A.D. 60. Had it not miscarried it would 
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have passed over this very road. In 1880 
a pig of Mendip lead of the time of Nero 
was discovered near the mouth of the 
Somme, probably from a Boulogne vessel 
blown out of her course and wrecked. 

From the Rutupine port to Gesoriacum 
(Boulogne) was the main route to the Con- 
tinent for travellers and goods. The 
Rutupine port was still the chief entrance 
to Britain. From it the Romans carried 
their trunk road to Chester. From it they 
built another road or chain of roads 
leading round the coast by Dover and 
Lewis to Chichester, Porchester, and Bit- 
terne. But this old way direct westward 
by the Downs they left in measure.un- 
touched. It was used by them more or 
less asa military road, and for a consider- 
able distance east and west of Winchester 
(the Venta Belgarum of the Romans and 
one of their chief stations) they converted 
the track into a Roman road. In Somer- 
set the softer soil was covered with grades 
of metal ard became “The Hardway,” 
by which name it is still known. 

The vast forest tract between this and 
th south coast was still for the most part 
one unbrolven solitude; and the apt old 
Celtic name, “ Antred,” uninhabited, be- 
came latinised into “ Anderida.” Only one 
Roman road was driven through it; 
“Stane Street,” from London to Chiches- 
ter, crossing the British trackway where the 
River Mole makes a pass in the Downs. 
Between the cliffs of Beachy and Hastings 
the fortress of “ Anderida ” (Pevensey) was 
raised, and on the north a Roman station 
was probably established just above the 
trackway at Walton-on-the-Hill.  Chii- 
ham, too, in Kent upon the track, where 
the fiercest struggle with the Briton’s had 
taken place, became a Roman camp. As 
the forest abounded in red deer, hunting 
jodges for wealthy Romans doubtless 
Sprang up beside the old road. Remains 
of villas, pavements, cinerary urns, coins, 
and. pottery have been frequently un- 
earthed ; and in the British Museum are 
4 great many bronze rings, brooches, and 
other ornaments picked up in the neigh- 
beurhood. 

'. At length the Roman power in Britain 
wamed and passed. But before this 
Roman and Saxon had mingled in friendly 
alliance among the fertile fields of Thanet 


and along the Kentish coast. The Roman- 
British fleet was manned in part by Saxon 
sailors. Roman and Saxon were buried 
side by side in Thanet cemeteries. The 
Saxon, by degrees, was planting colonies 
along the coast. Therefore without rely- 
ing too much on the tales in the Saxon 
Chronicle concerning Hengist and Horsa 
and their landing in Thanet, we ‘may con- 
clude that, when the imperial legions were 
finally withdrawn, Thanet and the Rutu- 
pine port fell to Saxon possession. Thus 
this important old highway lay open to 
them. The old chroniclers aver that in 
the year 455 the Saxon invaders, under 
Hengist and Horsa, gave battle to the 
Britons at Eglesford (Aylesford), where 
the track crosses the Medway. There 
Horsa fell, and Hengist was proclaimed 
King of Kent. The earliest Saxon king- 
doms were Kent and South Saxony, 
through which the road ran. It led 
straight to Winchester, where afterwards 
the Saxon established his capital. No 
longer used to convey tin, intercourse was 
carried on by its means between Kent and 
Wessex, till, by degrees, they became one 
kingdom. 

Four centuries go by. The pagan 
Saxons have long become Christian, and 
the land is a prey to fresh incursions of 
heathen. A great army of Danes kas in- 
vaded Thanet, has sacked Canterbury, and 
passed up the Thames to London, where 
Beowulf, King of Mercia, has been de- 
feated and put to flight. Winchester is 
the only city of the south unsacked ; its 
king, Ethelwulf, the chief Saxon king, left. 
Ethelbert, his subordinate, is guarding the 
south coast. But the Danish hosts have 
turned south from the Thames, and are 
pouring into Surrey flushed with victory. 
Ethelbert, with his son, Ethelbald, comes 
up the Stane Street to intercept them. He 
halts where the Roman road emerges from 
the forest on its northern side, not far from 
its junction with the old. British road. 
Thus he can close the narrow defile of the 
Stane Street, and avail himself of the 
British road east and west. 

A terribly fierce battle follows, resulting 
in a signal victory for the Saxons. The 
defeat becomes a rout, and the Danes are 
cut to pieces. According to Asser, “then 
the greater part of the heathen host were 
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destrored, so that we never heard of their 
being so defeated either before or since in 
any country on any one day.” Contem- 
porary references on the Continent to the 
battle show how striking an impression the 
Saxon victory made. The tradition of the 
great slaughter has never died out in the 
neighbourhood. Along this old British tin 
route came straggling hosts of fugitives ; 
and we have the traditional massacre of a 
body of Danes near Gatton upon the road 
itself. 

In the same century King Alfred made 
his memorable march against the Danes 
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Headbourne Worthy, a Saxon Woerth, be 
queathed by Egbert in 825, to Lenham and 
Charing, in Kent; the latter said to have 
been given by Vortigern to the British 
Church, and afterwards bestowed by 
Ethelbert on Augustine. Kemsing Church, 
a few yards from the road in Kent, is dedi- 
cated to the Saxon princess St. Edith ; and 
a list of churches with Saxon foundations 
would prove a long one. It is difficult to 
assign a date to Guildford Castle; but 
Holm Castle, on the “ Ridge Road” (Rei- 
gate), and Thurnham were undoubted 
Saxon strongholds on the way. By this 
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along a western portion of this same road, 
passing by Ilchester and the “ Hardway ” 
from Athelney, in Somerset, to Eddington, 
in Wilts; and a dozen years later he in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the Danes at 
Farnham, at the point where the track 
enters Surrey. Guildford, the next town 
it touches, is mentioned in King Alfred’s 
will. Between these towns it passes along 
the Hog’s Back, where another Alfred, the 
son of Ethelred, was seized and made 
prisoner by Earl Godwin while journeying 
to Canute’s widow at Winchester. 

Many Saxon grants to the Church were 
made of places on the old road, from 


time the sea had receded from the Rutu- 
pine port. Sandwich had taken its place, 
and at the Conquest had become Omnium 
Anglorum portuum famosissimus. 

Another three and a half centuries after 
the defeat of the Danes, and the royal 
grandson of the Conqueror passes along 
this same road towards Canterbury, to do 
penance at the tomb of St. Thomas 4 
Becket. The first of Saxon race to obtain 
the primacy under the Normans, Becket 
held the national sympathy during his pro- 
longed struggle against the royal power. 
His murder intensified the popular feeling, 
and he became the idolised martyr of the - 
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nation Englishmen flocked to his shrine, 
while from all parts of Christendom pil- 
grims wended their way to Canterbury. 
Fifty years later, in July, 1220, Henry 
III. (Henry of Winchester) journeyed 
from his capital by this road, to take part 
in the stately ceremonial when the bones 
of the martyr were translated from his 
tomb in the crypt to the new Cathedral 
shrine. The festival lasted a fortnight ; 
the Canterbury streets flowed with wine ; 
and, as the chronicler reports, that never 
had such an assemblage of people been 
seen at once in any part of England, we 
can imagine how great must have been the 
traffic along this now silent highway. 

Henceforward for another three cen- 
turies the road was thronged with pilgrims 
gathered from all ranks of: society. Not 
only would all pilgrims from the west of 
England make use of this road, but all 
the wealthiest foreign pilgrims landing at 
Southampton would foilow the same route, 
passing through Winchester, and visiting 
probably the shrine of St. Swithin, “the 
healing saint,” on their way. Chaucer 
takes his pilgrims along the Watling Street 
from London to Canterbury, and shows us 
knight and yeoman, squire, doctor, and 
1awyer, miller and monk and nun, wives 
of Both and scholars of Oxford, all wend- 
ing their way in company, beguiling the 
tedium of the journey with song and story, 
“that the travail and weariness of the way 
might be lightly and merrily borne out.” 
And so can we picture them here ; a motley 
crowd with bells and bagpipes, minstrels 
and buffcons, treading the old British and 
Saxon road with infinite clatter and jest, 
talking in many tongues, gazing over the 
broad English landscape, or resting at 
soon under these same yews, whose boughs 
must have shaded the path centuries be- 
fore the first pilgrim passed along it. 

For the yews are still as they have ever 
been, a feature of the road. Their mas- 
sive boughs cast a deep checkered Shade, 
making the way dim and shadowy, like 
the hoary past to which it belongs. As 
will be seen by the accompanying illustra- 
tions, their great twisted roots interlace and 
cover the ancient banks, which are a 
characteristic feature of the old highway. 
Why and when these yews were planted 
no man knows. The use of the bow alike 


in the chase and in battle was practised by 
Celt and Saxon; but it was not till after 
the battle of Hastings, won by Norman 
archers, that England excelled every 
nation in archery. It was English bows 
that brought us victory at Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt ; and for their manufacture 
the native yew was preferred to all other 
woods. Its value, therefore, was great ; 
and in days when the loss of a kingdom 
might depend on a hundred bows of yew, 
its consumption was jealously guarded, and 
its exportation forbidden. Only one bow 
in four might be made of yew, and no 
person under seventeen years of age was 
allowed to shoot with a yew bow. 
Possibly, therefore, these yews were 
planted by royal command along the 
King’s highway, and were under Govern- 
ment protection. For centuries the yew 
was the foundation of the national 
strength ; and even so late as the Stuarts 
archery was promoted by special legisla- 
tion. It is said that an archer of Charles 
I.’s reign could shoot six arrows in the 
time it took to charge and fire a musket ; 
so that when the Civil war broke out, a 
company of archers was raised for the 
defence of the King. 

The pilgrimages came to an end in 1520, 
and from that time to the present all 
tide of travel has receded from the road. 
In parts of Kent the grass-grown track 
seems to have been in use for a time; 
perhaps to escape the tolls on the ordinary 
highway. But in Surrey and Hants it fell 
into compiete disuse. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, the greater part of the way can still 
be traced without much difficulty. West 
of Winchester the route is marked by the 
Roman roads. 

Of the three routes taken by the pilgrims, 
this was the longest, as it was the most 
important and the most frequented. Trade 
and devotion went, doubtless, hand in 
hand; for at least two important annual 
fairs were held at different points of the 
route. In addition to the ordinary recog- 
nised methods of barter, we may be sure 
that the wandering pedlars came here in 
considerable numbers, and drove a thriving 
trade. Sharp-tongued, good-humoured 
rascals, careless of the morrow, chanting 
the merits of their varied wares, with quip 
and jest alike for high and low, many such 
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light-hearted vagabonds after the fashion 
of Shakespeare’s Autolycus would 
** Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


Apparently the period during which the 
pilgrims traversed this road was the period 
of its greatest traffic, the memory of which 
has barely died out. At all events the 
name survives. The earlier uses of this 
primeval way are wholly forgotten; and 
to-day, by ploughman or harveste~ in the 
fields beside, as upon the latest maps of 
the ordnance survey, the track is known as 
the “ Pilgrims Way.” Ruined chapels 
still skirt it, local names derived from pil- 
grim associations are still in use. The 
same yew trees shade it, although many 
ct them must have been beside the way 
before the first pilgrim passed along it. 
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Since the crushing defeat of the Danes 
in 851 no battle has disturbed the peace of 
this quiet country-side for over one 
thousand years. The old highway leads 
its lonely course by quiet down, beside 
sleepy woods, and over wild moorland. 
The wood anemones and the wild 
hyacinths deck the wayside in spring ; the 
traveller’s joy wreathes its silken streamers 
each succeeding autumn. As the oaks are 
leafing in the Weald below, the greenfinch 
fits her mossy cradle into the branches 
of those same yews, the ringdove lays her 
platform of twigs on one of their broad 
fans, and guards her pure white eggs. 
And later in the year, when the coral yew- 
berries are ripe, the missel-thrushes flock 
hither for their annual feast, and fight and 
squabble for their favourite fare through- 
out the shortening autumn days. 


THE CASTLE MIRABEL 


(From the German of Max Bierbaum) 


By H. E. FLECKER 


Y Lord Archbishop Salzburg, 
He was a proud, proud man. 
He could not turn his eyes away 
From pretty girls—Who can? 
Their chins he chucked politely, 
(They seemed to like it well), 
For Venus ruled—and rightly— 
In Castle Mirabel—sing hey ! 
In Castle Mirabel. 


My Lord Archbishop Salzburg, 

He is a stern, stern man. 
He used to bind bad heretics 
And put them in a pan. 
He’d leave them nicely stewing, 

And take a little spell 
To cool his thirst for wooing 

In Castle Mirabel—sing hey ! 

In Castle Mirabel. 


My Lord Archbishop Salzburg ; 
O sorrow to befall ! 
Has left his Virgin-studies 
For themes dogmatical. 
They’ve ordered him assignement 
Within a lonely cell : 
Far better were confinement 
In Castle Mirabel—sing hey! 
In Castle Mirabel. 


My Lord Archbishop Salzburg, 

For Sin you must atone ; 
A great Ecclesiastic 
Should leave the girls alone. 
For laymen is such pleasure— 

For Heretics as well. 
Why, I myself have treasure 

In Castle Mirabel—sing hey ! 

In Castle Mirabel. 





ATHENS 


From an Anti-Anti- 
quarian, Non- 
historical 
Point of 
View 


By EMIL LOCH 


Author of “Impressio s «f te Cape,” &c., &c. 


UR first impression of the fabled land 
of Greece was distinctly disappoint- 
ing. We had arrived at the Pireus after 
dark, and next morning were too busy 
collecting luggage to do more than glance 
at the little sunbaked town through which 
we were to enter the land of our dreams. 
Contrary to our expectations, we had no 
diffculty with the Customs. The produc- 
tion of a visiting card seemed sufficient 
evidence that we were not addicted to 
smuggling, and after much bowing on 
either side we were free to pack ourselves 
into a cab and start for Athens. 
Fe 


The 

drive was 

not interest- 

ing ; the uneven 

road, dried - up 

grass, tumbledown 

houses, and clouds of 

dust reminded us of the 

suburbs of Cape Town, only 

there the dust was brown— 

here it was white. It covered us 

from head to foot, and by the time 

we reached our hotel we looked as if 

we had taken a plunge into a barrel of 
flour. 

The porter came forward, and dusted us 
with a feather brush as if we had been 
china figures. I found afterwards that it 
was part of his duty to lie in wait for all 
persons entering the hotel, and, with a 
rapid twirl of his brush, to remove the dust 
from their shoes. 

We were too excited to linger long over 
our coffee and rolls, so after a hasty meal 
we set out to explore the town—and there 
our disappointment ended. 

It was very different from what we had 
expected. The utter deadness of the place 
struck us with astonishment. There were 
so few people about, and, except for an 
occasional cab or carriage, no wheeled 
traffic in the streets. The shops all close 
between twelve and two o'clock, and the 
only thriving profession seemed that of 
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bootblack. 

We estimated 

that there must have been a boy to every 

five inhabitants, but they never seemed to 
want for customers. 

The strings of wooden beads carried | y 
the men puzzled us a good deal at first. 
They were of all colours and sizes, some 
carved, some plain. A coachman while 
waiting for his master, cabmen while wait- 
ing for fares (that seldom came), idlers 
sitting at cafés, friends stopping to talk in 
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the street, 


one and all 

would pull out 

their strings and 

keep the beads slipping 

through their fingers while 

they talked. I was told it was 

a national custom, and that some- 

times in the Chamber of Deputies the 

click of the beads drowned the 

voices of the speakers. The proprietor of 

our hotel was too grand a gentleman to 

indulge in beads, but his fingers must 

have some employment, and a bunch of 

keys strung on a chain answered the pur- 
pose just as well. 

Water was terribly scarce. Once I saw 
one of the boulevards being watered with 
a proper water-cart, but the method used 
for the streets was more primitive—a man 
ladled water from a pail with a tin mug, 
and sprinkled-it carefully on the ground. 

Owing to this want of water there is 
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very little foliage, the only trees that seem 
to flourish being orange trees. The squares 
and gardens are planted with them, and 
the air was heavy from the scent. Never 
had we seen fruit of such a dazzling hue. 
It seemed to burn among the glossy green 
of the leaves, and with the deep purple 
blue of the sky for a background, might 
have been the golden fruit of some fairy- 
tale, waiting to be gathered by the prince. 
It was amusing to sit in the verandah of 
the hotel and watch the passers-by—the 
seller of sponges with one gigantic sponge 
like a pointed hat upon his head, and 
others of all sizes in a basket slung round 
his neck ; then the priests, in long black 
dress with gold cross, and high, brimless 
black cap, which the terrible glare 
must render very trying, even with 
the aid of the umbrella carried by 
all and used by few. Presently 
a boy would pass, driving a 
donkey bowed _ between 
panniers piled high with 
oranges ; and acoun- 
trywoman wearing 
the graceful 
national dress 
(alas, that 
we saw 
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so few!) would stop to bargain for :he 
fruit, assisted by a soldier, whose long 
white stockings, and low shoes with huge 
rosettes and turned-up points, gave him, 
according to our ideas, a most unmilitary 
appearance. 

The army was much in evidence, every 
third person being an officer ; and, noticing 
how much of their time seemed to be 
passed in sauntering up and down the 
pavement or sitting in cafés, we understood 
how inevitable had been the disasters of 
the Jate war. 





















The 
horses and 
mules wore 
charms against 
the evil eye in the 
shape of necklaces of 
huge glass beads, with 
rounds of white stitched 
leather, ornamented with 
cowie-shells and tufts of 
coloured wool, hanging from 
them. 
A string of blue beads round the 
neck of a white donkey was highly pic- 


turesque, especially when the animal was 


ridden by a countryman in sheepskin coat 
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and spotless fustanella, as the white 
kilt is called which forms _ so 
distinctive a po.tion of the national 
dress. 

‘The fustanella was a constant source of 
wonder to us, for how did the men con- 
trive to keep them so clean? We never 
saw one that was dirty, and we pitied the 
wives who had to wash those voluminous 
garments. 

‘The language was a trial, for neither cf 
us knew Greek, and French was only 
spoken in a few of the best shops. It was 
fortunate the town was so small that we 
never had to ask our way. Still, it was 


exasperating to be obliged to spend a 
couple of hours in a chemist’s shop vainly 
trying to buy “Keating’s Powder,” of 
which we were obliged to use large quan- 
tities. Foiled in our efforts to make the 
man understand, I tried pantomime, but 
the acting was too good, for, thinking we 
were really trying to catch a hopping 
animal on the counter, he began to move 
the bottles to aid in the chase. Just ss 
we were leaving in despair, he produced a 
dictionary of drugs, and we found what 
we needed under the appropriate name of 
insecticide. 

One of the charms of the place was the 
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absence of beggars and the scarcity of 
tourists. Coming as we did from Italy, 
we could appreciate the pleasure of 
walking unmolested by crowds of wretched 
beings who used their deformities as 
appeals to your purse. 

Also it was delightful to be able to 
dream among the ruins in peace, without 
being deafened by pages of Baedeker read 
aloud in every tongue, as in that modern 
Tower of Babel, the Sistine Chapel; or 
stumbling upon German honeymoon 
couples seated on the fallen pillars with 
their arms round each other’s waists, as 
in the Forum. 
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The post-office at Athens serves many 
purposes. Letters are written there, and 
the poorer classes bring their parcels to do 
up; paper, string, and sealing-wax being 
provided by an official, and the whole 
charged for according to the weight of the 
amount used. 

But to write of Athens and not to speak 
of the Acropolis, is like playing Hamlet 
and omitting the Prince. 

And yet, what can I say that has not 
been said a thousand times before? 

That mass of red rock—-one of the great 
landmarks of history—has a grandeur, a 
beauty, peculiarly its own. In the Forum 
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you are shut in by houses and squalid 
streets—on whichever side you turn 
modern civilization thrusts itself upon you 
—but on the Acropolis you are lifted far 
above the toil and bustle of our twentieth 
century world. It is so easy there to 
reconstruct the past. The hills, the 
plains, the sea, are the same to-day 
as when King A®geus watched 
for the sail that was to bring 
him news of his son’s success 

er death. 

The delicate helio- 
trope shades upon 
the hills, the pale 
primrose of sea 
and sky after 
the sun has 


vanished, are no more beautiful now than 
they were when Pericles—first of Imperial 
statesmen—was striving to consolidate the 
power of Greece, and Phidias was labour- 
ing at the sculptures that were to make his 
name immortal. 

Evening after evening we sat on the 
steps of the Parthenon, watching the violet 
shadows gathering and deepening upon 
the mountains, and the gorgeous sunset 





























scarlets 
fading into 
the luminous 
dusk. If only the 
Caryatides would 
speak, what could they 
not fell? Surely on 
moonlight nights they whis- 
per softly to each other of the 
changes they have seen, as cen- 
tury after century slips by, and the 
puny race of men fight and strive, 
and are forgotten, while they remain. 
But much as we grew to love the 
Acropolis, its true significance to the 
Athenians of old was only revealed to us 
as we departed from the shores of Greece. 
As the land receded from our view, the 
Acropolis Rock loomed up grander and 
more imposing, until at last it was the 
dominating feature of the landscape. 
Then we realised how it had become 
the centre of this wonderful state; the 
point round which the life of the people 
ebbed and flowed, from the time when it 
afforded shelter from invasion, to the days 
when, given up wholly to the service of the 
gods, it became the centre of all the beauty 
and culture of the age. 
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TWO MEN IN ONE CITY 


By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL 


CHAPTER I. 


oe Now, there were two men in one city, the 
one rich, and the other poor.” 


T was close upon midnight, and London, 
the heart of London, where the 
highest and the lowest meet and touch in 
an illuminated radius of theatres, music- 
halls, and restaurants, was keenly and 
even defiantly alive. An hour when the 
difference that occurs between life coupled 
with the possession of ready money, and 
existence without this accessory, is most 
strikingly contrasted and emphasised. 

This thought drifted through the mind 
of Holden Lynn as he stood in the hall 
of Prince’s Restaurant, absently looking 
through the glass doors, while the man 
who had just helped him on with his coat 
waited respectfully for the usual tip. 

A striking figure this of Holden Lynn, 
though, to do him justice, he was not over- 
conscious of it; physical and mental 
strength expressed in every deliberate 
movement, in the level glance of eye, in 
the compression of full, firm lips. There 
were people—mostly men—who celled 
him handsome, broadly; but a woman’s 
description of him would have halted, un- 
certain, short of that. Squareness of fore- 
head accorded ill with roundness of chin; 
the steadfast calm of dark hazel eyes was 
contradicted by brows that knitted into 
lines of perplexity and impatience, and 
the determined lips relented only at the 
corners, where a hint of upward cleft 
showed power of humour even if tender- 
ness were doubtful. Dark hair and 
moustache were just flecked with grey; 
it seemed likely that when the white pre- 
dominated Holden would be at his best 
in the matter of looks, a touch of necessary 
refinement coming with the distinction of 
years. Long limbs and good shoulders 
aided an erect carriage of the head and 
gave a slight advantage over the majority ; 
an inclination to stoutness was vigorously 
quelled by restraint and exercise of brain 
and body. 


Some ladies passing out to their carriage 
smiled and stayed to speak; the explana- 
tion of a gracious lingering following in 
the speech of the elder lady as they drove 
away. “What an extraordinary thing it 
is that Mr. Lynn does not marry—-so rich, 
and not a relation in the world to leave 
it to, they say.” 

Roused from the reverie which had 
claimed him since the departure of his own 
guests from supper, Holden moved towards 
the door. 

“ Anything else, sir?” said the waiter. 

“ Another night,” Holden answered in 
reply to the man’s unspoken reminder. 
He was tired of giving money for the mere 
custom of doing so without service ren- 
dered or required ; and the sense of repul- 
sion, growing on him during the evening, 
seemed to culminate in this disturbance of 
his train of thought. 

An acquaintance passing out beside him 
linked an arm in his, saying gaily, “ Going 
hill-wards, of course.” 

“NotI!” Holden resented this second 
suggestion of another invalid claim as 
much as the first. 

“It’s a good night at the Blue Moun- 
tains,” persisted Sir John Price ; “ the fair 
Vesuvia . 

“May go to——I beg her pardon. But 
I am not in the mood for the Alsatian to- 
night.” 

And Sir John found himself companion- 
less in Piccadilly. 

Holden had hailed a hansom, and 
directed the man to the Reform Club, but 
two minutes later he changed his mind, 
and put his stick up to stop at the corner. 

“Here you are,” he said, handing the 
man a cigar. “I’ve no change.” 

As far as the value to himself went, he 
would as soon have given half-a-sovereign ; 
but the dislike to an exchange of money at 
every step, caprice as it was, had taken 
temporary hold of him. 

The cabman thanked him cheerfully 
enough, and backed to the signal of another 
fare. He knew Lynn by sight, and had 
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Holding out a silver coin to a sodden heap of 


rags. 


often taken half-a-crown from him for a 
shilling drive; even if Holden were 
“broke,” the cigar would be good he well 
knew. 

Meanwhile, Lynn, turning down towards 
Waterloo Place, walked on moodily. 
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“What is the good of money?” he 
soliloquised. “After buying everything 
you want, and then everything you do not 
want, it buys you 
boredom whether 
you will or no. 
Yet if I had my 
choice at this 
moment I would 
not be a _ poor 
man, knowing as 
I know the advan- 
tages of wealth; 
but if I were poor 
by an accident of 


Fate, I would 
never wish nor 
consent to be rich 
again.” 


- In this difficult 
frame of mind he 
continued while 
his steps carried 
him on past Char- 
ing Cross, through 
the Strand, and 
finally down Wel- 
lington Street to- 
wards Waterloo. 
The bridge was 


wind-swept and 
dreary; he felt 
the chill of river 
atmosphere, and 


turned up the as- 
trakan collar of 
his coat, hanging his stick over 
his arm, and putting his hands 
into his coat pockets. 

His brougham was waiting for 
him at the club; at his rooms in 
Berkeley Crescent were warmth 
and comfortable ease ; on such a 
chill February night as this no 
one would care to wander in the 
streets; yet in his restless, dis- 
satisfied, mood-driven state he 
would turn neither to the right nor 
left, nor backwards. Something 
impelled him to go on in desultory fashion. 

As he reached the last embrasure the 
sound of a voice attracted him to glance at 
what seemed to be a sodden heap of rags 
that lay where it had fallen on the stone- 
paved seat. Someone bending over it was 
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holding out a silver coin, and the heap 
stirred uneasily, as though a gesture of 
rejection followed on one of acceptance. 

“If you are starving, and you have a 
chance for to-morrow you will take it,” 
said a steady, masterful voice. “I am 
rot hungry, I have no to-morrow, and it is 
not of the slightest use to me.” 

A murmur of dissent came, though a 
thin hand closed upon the florin. 

“Miserable? Yes, I am that,” the voice 
replied, “ but two shillings won’t make me 
a shade happier. You are most welcome 
to them.” And straightening himself up, 
the speaker, who was a man, and young, 
strolled on to the other end of the bridge, 
not giving even a cursory glance at Holden 
as he passed. 

“A gentleman, undoubtedly,” thought 
Holden; “miserable, and with no to- 
morrow. A man to whom money has be- 
come a dispensable necessity, as it has to 
me.” 

He followed the man slowly, and 
presently they were leaning over the bridge 
a few yards apart, the one absorbed in 
looking at the other, who was absorbed in 
himself. 

The impulse to speak was so strong in 
Holden that he purposely delayed giving 
way to it, having a dislike to hasty and 
unconsidered action even in matters that 
appeared trifling. 

At last he said, “I beg your pardon. I 
happened to witness an act of kindness 
which you performed just now, and it in- 
terested me greatly. I should be very 
glad to talk to youif I may. My name is 
Lynn—Holden Lynn.” 

The weary eyes into which he looked 
detached themselves with difficulty from 
space, and dwelt with a glance devoid of 
interest on him. 

“Thank you; but I am afraid you 
would find talking to me flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, and that it would only waste 
your time and patience. I am a person 
with no outlook.” 

“You are a barrister?” 

The clean-shaven face suggested a legal 
career. 

“T am a journalist ; but I have read for 
the Bar.” 

“ Forgive me, but you spoke to that poor 
woman just now of having no to-morrow. 
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You appeared indifferent to the value of 
money. It is an attitude that I can well 
understand anyone adopting, but it is 
nevertheless an unusual one. Circum- 
stances, probably the opposite to yours, 
have brought me to it, and I feel a certain 
kinship with you on that account. You 
would be doing another kindness by dis- 
cussing it with me.” 

He saw by the expression on the man’s 
face that the suggestion was unwelcome, 
and still he felt strangely persistent about 
getting his way. 

“Tt can make very little difference to 
you,” he urged, “ how you spend the next 
few hours. This is hardly the place to 
talk, or even to think comfortably. If you 
would come with me to my rooms——” 

He was interrupted by a word of dissent 
from the other, but he would take ro re- 
fusal, and after a moment they walked 
away together. 

The younger man, reluctant as he evi- 
dently still was to be disturbed from his 
own reflections, was courteous enough to 
put them aside, and Holden found further 
conversation easy. 

They drove in a hansom to Berkeley 
Crescent, and Holden, leading the way 
up the main staircase to the first floor. 
opened his door with a latch-key and 
ushered his new acquaintance in. 

A valet, sleek and trim, came out into 
the hall to meet them, and Holden paused 
on the threshold of the smoking-room to 
give a brief order. “ Send someone to the 
Reform to tell Saunders I am in, and he 
can come home. And bring us in a little 
supper—something hot and light.” 

Then he followed his guest and wheeled 
up a deep, low armchair towards the fire 
for him, placing the spirit table, with its 
Etna and smoking accompaniments be- 
tween them. 

“A drink first, and then we can talk,” 
he said. 

But, deceived by the previous calm 
quiescence of the young journalist, he had 
not anticipated the effect of this sudden 
glow of heat and light and comfort on 
physical senses already overwrought; the 
numb torpor that had come from despair 
and dulled all feeling melted before a 
glimpse, so unlooked for, of hope and 
help, and even as Holden finished speak- 
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ing, the slight figure in the chair swayed 
and collapsed, while the man’s eyelids 
drooped and closed, purple shadows 
gathering round them and the colourless 
lips. 

“My God!” exclaimed Holden. He 
recognised in a flash what he had done; 
this man whom he had meant to entertain 
for an hour, perhaps to lend a helping 
hand to and then pass by, had ceased to be 
responsible for himself ; the responsibility 
rested with his host. 

The unconsciousness only lasted a few 
seconds ; then animation flowed back into 
lips and eyes, but the effort to move 
brought a return of faintness, and when 
Holden felt his pulse, its feeble hurried 
flutter betrayed excessive weakness. 

“You had better go for a doctor, Flack,” 
said Holden to the valet, after they had 
vainly tried to force some stimulant be- 
tween the set teeth of the man in the 
chair. “ Bring him back with you.” 

“ Who shall I say it is for, sir?” 

“Say a friend of mine who has been 
taken suddenly ill at my house. Be 
quick.” 

He felt a touch of something like re- 
morse as he watched the face that in its 
gray stillness simulated death so well. 

If he had not interfered, a painless sink- 
ing out of sight might have come to this 
tired body and soul from which all desire 
of life had flown. Had he done well— 
or most unwisely ? 

But when the doctor came no trace of 
these communings showed itself 

“We will carry him to a bed,” he said 
after an instant’s scrutiny of the quiet 
figure. “TI shall want to make a thorough 
examination.” 

“There is no fire in the spare room,” 
commented Holden. “He must go into 
mine, Flack. Let me help you, Doctor.” 

“Has he been complaining of any 
special feelings of illness lately?” asked 
Doctor Thorpe quietly, after he had 
listened to the heart. 

“The fact is,” Holden confessed, “I 
know nothing at all about him. The man 
was a stranger to me half-an-hour ago— 
is still for that matter. I met him by 
chance in the street, got into conversation 
with him and invited him here to have a 
chat. He interested me. I gathered from 








something I overheard that he was at a low 
ebb, and he told me himself he was a 
journalist.” 

“Get me some strong beef tea and 
brandy as quickly as possible; he is in a 
state of collapse. J am afraid there will 
be complications, and that you must keep 
him here to-night at least. Can you 
manage it?” 

“My rooms are at your command,” an- 
swered Holden. “ He shall leave only Ly 
your orders.” 

The inevitable had come as he thought ; 
the gravity of the doctor’s face assured 
him that the case was not a light one, and 
that for good or evil this man’s lot was 
joined to his, for some little time to come. 

With the dawn of the new day the stupor 
into which the patient had fallen changed 
gradually to restless stirrings and in- 
coherent mutterings; the dim heavy eyes 
were wide and bright with fever, the pale 
lips empurpled, the listless hands busy 
plucking at the coverlet. 

“He may pull through,” Doctor Thorpe 
said dubiously ; “he is young, he has been 
temperate, he has a good constitution. But 
it will be touch and go. There has been 
intense strain of mind and body; and 
starvation did the rest. He must have a 
nurse night and day. By the way, have 
you made any inquiries about him?” 

“Not I. If the man gets well, he can 
tell me or not, as he likes, who he is and so 
on. If he does not—well, it will be time 
enough to consider the .question then. 
Poor chap! He has had a rough time of 
it I should say.” 

So the matter of identity rested, with 
all other vexed questions, on Holden 
alone ; and day by day his thoughts centred 
themselves more closely on the room where 
a man’s life hung in the balance, the other 
scale empty of everything except the 
obligation imposed on his neighbour to do 
his duty by him. 


CHAPTER II. 

***Twas only striking from the Calendar . . . 

ead yesterday.” 

Omar Khayyam. 

HEN you are real—you exist,” 

said a slow weak voice, and eyes, 
from which all speculation had gone, 
looked blankly at Holden. 
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“ That’s right,” said Holden, getting up 
and crossing to the bedside. “I am glad 
to see you looking so much better, old 
chap.” 


He took the thin listless hand and 
pressed it cordially. 
“I had so many odd fancies that I 


grew to think you were one of them, and 
I have been trying to puzzle you out. Far 
away in a sort of dream I seem to have 
met you—somewhere out in the cold—in a 
street down by the river ; and beyond that 
everything is blurred. Where am I?” 

Holden explained a little, smoothing 
facts and slurring over details. 

But the invalid was determined to sift 
the matter, and bit by bit it had to be told. 

“And you took me in and did for me— 
not even knowing who I was.” 

Holden began to apologise. 

But a swift nurse, pleasant and peremp- 
tory, swooped down upon them, and pre- 
scribed food and rest; these, alternating 
with sleep, taking up several ensuing days, 
until one morning the patient took things 
into his own hands, dressed without as- 
sistance, and strolled into the smoking-room 
where Holden was busy with his corre- 
spondence. 

“It has only just occurred to me,” he 
began, “that even now at this moment you 
do not know my name. = It is Marcius 
Legh-Stanton.” 

“A good old name,” said Holden, 
smiling. “Do you feel up to smoking? 
I think you would like these.” He opened 
a box of cigars and, after handing them, 
took one himself. 

They smoked in silence for some 
minutes, then Holden took up a card of 
invitation, ran his eye over it, and tossing 
it to the other, said: “ Would you care to 
come to that with me? I was on the point 
of refusing, but, after all, one must do 
something.” 

It was an At Home card, the name in 
the centre quite an ordinary one—Mrs. 
Warner. Down in one corner was “ French 
Comedies,” and in the other “ Hungarian 
Band.” 

“Don’t say ‘Yes’ if it bores you. One 
can leave it open in any case.” 

The gravity had deepened on Marcius’s 
face. He was turning the card between 
his finger and thumb. 
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He got up, laid his cigar down, and 
putting his hands in his pockets, came up 
to the writing-table. 

“I want to have the whole matter out 
with you, Mr. Lynn,” he said, quietly, 
“You have put me, a stranger, under an 
immense obligation ; one that | may never 
be able to return in any way except in the 
one form of gratitude. I am absolutely 
sensible of this; I feel that no gratitude 
could be too great for you to expect or for 
me to experience—yet, I confess to you 
candidly, my feelings are mixed. 

“TI had come to the end of everything. 
My name was about all my ancestors be- 
queathed to me; my father "—he laughed 
bitterly—“ might as well be with his 
forefathers for all the good he is to me. 
Sooner than live at home, giving him my 
manhood and independence for a roof 
and maintenance, I came to town and set 
up for myself. Journalism is a tricky 
trade. There is a good deal of luck in it 
as well as in anything else. Luck was 
with me at first and, like a fool, I lived 
beyond my means. Took a flat, furnished 
it, ran up a lot of bills—it’s a common 
enough story. The tide turned, the paper 
I did most of my work for smashed; I 
had a long hard time, and came down to 
lodging in one room. Then I borrowed 
from Davy—and he closed on me. That 
night I met you I had just got a small 
cheque—my first for three weeks—from 
an evening rag. I paid my landlady and 
one or two things I owed, and found 
myself with two shillings. You know the 





rest.” 

“Well, what are you going to 
do?” 

“That is what troubles me. In the 


goodness of your heart, Mr. Lynn, you 
have picked up my load just when I had 
unloosed it from my shoulders, and tied it 
firmly on to them again.” 

“T know. It was a mean trick for Fate 
to play you. Yet I cannot be sorry that I 
was its instrument. But the thing is done. 
Shall you go to your people?” 

“Never. I wrote a letter of good-bye 
to them that day, saying I was going to 
try my fortune in new pastures at the other 
side of the world. They think I have 
gone East by this time. They won't 
trouble themselves about me.” 
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“TI can scarcely believe that possible. 
Surely they will make some effort to trace 
you after a time. Your mother r 

“My mother will yield to my father’s 
wishes,” said Marcius, with conviction. 
“ My sisters have their own difficulties to 
contend with—their own affairs to look 
after. They have a hard time of it at 
home.” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Marcius resumed : 

“T am practically dead, and have been 
so for weeks. It would be idle for me 
in my present state to talk of indemnifying 
you for all that my long illness has 
brought upon you. I can only say that 
I count it as a gift to thank you for, until 
the time—if it should come—when I can 
ask you to be still more generous to me, 
and to let me take it as a loan. But it is 
the present—not the future—that troubles 
me.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because now that I have the use of my 
train and limbs again, every moment that 
I stay here is trespassing on your kindness. 
I must think of something to do, and do 
it quickly.” 

He turned, and walking to a chair, 
dropped into it. The effort of speaking 
and of facing in plain words his anoma- 
lous position had been difficult enough to 
show him how much weakness still clung 
to him. 

“Look here,” said Holden, standing up 
and putting all the force of his strong will 
into his speech, “if I have any claim on 
your gratitude—which is, I confess, doubt- 
ful—I ask you to put aside your own 
wishes and consult mine only in the matter. 
At the moment that I met you I was 
drifting to the same conclusion that you 
Lad come to. I felt that money—the 
existence of money in the world—made 
the world unendurable. You have taught 
me a lesson about it. You have started 
some new ideas which I am anxious to 
follow out—to prove or disprove. 

“I was lonely, discontented, self-ab- 
sorbed. You have pulled me out of all 
three pitfalls). I quite understand your 
desire to leave me at once, and to struggle 
on somehow—anyhow—rather than be de- 
pendent, now that you are incurring what 
you believe to be an obligation, con- 
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sciously. You have done me a good turn, 
and if it should turn out that I have been 
doing you one, we are quits. But since 
Chance has brought us together in this 
fashion, let us remain in the groove where 
it has placed us—for the present, at all 
events. I ask it as a favour. At the 
moment you are without home-ties and 
the means for making them; I have a 
superfluity of such means. Let me have 
the luxury of feeling for once that money 
is procuring for me, indirectly, a thing 
that money cunnot buy—the disinterested 
friendship and companionship of a man 
who wants no favours from me, who would 
prefer to be apart from me, and who yields 
for the sake of giving me pleasure and 
marking his sense of my goodwill towards 
him. Stay ”—he put out one hand to im- 
pose silence, for Marcius had made more 
than one attempt to.-interrupt him—* let 
me have my say out. I will never bore 
you so much again. You can go in and 
out as you like; you can arrange to take 
any work you please; you can share, or 
absent yourself from, my social engage- 
ments; you can borrow from me, if you 
will, a certain sum of money to draw from, 
for your current expenses until you are 
making an income again. And in doing 
all this you will be conferring—not ac- 
cepting—a favour ; you will be granting a 
request—not making a demand. 

“T have only one thing more to say. 
You are unaware, I can see, of my exact 
financial position. It is this; I have a 
great deal too much money, and I do not 
know what to do with it. I could give 
you a iarge income and not miss it. But 
you wouldn’t take it, and to those who 
would, I wouldn’t give it. So you need 
have no scruples on that score. Is it ‘ Yes 
o1 ‘No,’ Marcius?” 

Marcius hesitated for an instant only ; 
then his answer came firm and clear. 

“Yes; with one reservation.” 

“Which is ” 

“That the time is fixed—not indefinite. 
Say three months.” 

“ Make it six. You want a month’s rest 
still. I thought we would run down to 
Brighton.” 

“Very well. Six. 
sink or swim, I go.” 

“Since you wish it so.” 





Then, whether I 
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Marcius rose and held out his hand. 
“T thank you, Mr. Lynn.” 

“My name is Holden.” He met the 
hand with his and clasped it; then re- 
leasing it, said, in a different voice: “ Will 
you come to Mrs. Warner's, or don’t you 
feel up to it?” 

“T’ll come with pleasure. Perhaps it 
will give me a few ideas. At present I 
am like a half-drowned man whe has come 
t» the surface and can see nothing but 
water. I shall want a stimulant to make 
my brain work again.” 

“You might easily find one there. It 
will be a gathering of many sets. Mrs. 
Warner aims at a salon, and there is a 
certain decorous Bohemianism about her 
parties that has its charm. You rub 
shoulders with a Secretary of State one 
moment, and with a comic actor the next. 
And she possesses the happy knack of 
pulling the strings. She makes her lions 
roar.” 

“ Are there others in the family?” 

“Two daughters—both pretty and 
clever. And a young lady who stays with 
them.” 

There was a slight alteration in his 
casual tone as he said the last sentence. 
Marcius, whose sensitiveness to im- 
pressions was heightened rather than 
deadened by his illness, noticed it and won- 
dered what it meant. 

“ « companion?” he enquired. 

“No, no. Miss Verinder has a 
sufficient income to pay her way. She is, 
i believe, connected with the Warners. In 
any case, she,has no near relatives, and 
Mrs. Warner chaperons her.” 

There was no mistake this time. Marcius 
knew before Lynn had finished speaking 
that Miss Verinder’s name held some 
special interest for him, though whether 
pleasant or the reverse he could not yet 
decide. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘ Shapes of all sorts and sizes, great and small 
That stood along the floor, and by the wall, 
And some loquacious vessels were, and some 
Listened perhaps, but never talked at all” 


OW that the die was cast and that 
life and dependence were to be 
the lot of Marcius, instead of the death, 
with its unchangeable assertion of inde- 
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pendence, that he had coveted, he nad 
made up his mind to take it with a light 
heart and see if he in his turn could not 
cheat Fate, as Fate had cheated him. 

He looked upon the world as a new- 
born babe would look if it were capable of 
remembering the previous hte through 
which it had passed. 

And the man who had caused his resur- 
rection watched from aloof, more inte- 
rested in this problem that was another's, 
than he had ever been in any affecting 
himself. 

When they entered Mrs. Warner’s draw- 
ing-room together, more than one person 
broke off in their conversation to greet 
Holden Lynn, and to glance with casual 
enquiry at his companion; and their 
hostess, advancing from the inner room 
with cordial welcome in eyes and voice, 
made a perceptible pause after Lynn‘s 
introduction, as though for .he explanation 
that would justify the new-comer’s unusual 
claim to interest. 

Lynn, however, vouchsafed nothing 
beyond the simple formula: “My friend, 
Legh-Stanton.” And after a few words 
on current topics with Mrs. Warner, and 
a pleasant remark to each of her daughters, 
went his way to the room beyond. 

Marcius, after his introduction, was 
content to stand still, looking round and 
enjoying a certain sense of luxury that had 
been stealing over him since he had 
dressed for dinner that evening. 

The suit of well-cut clothes, the 
possession of ready money in his pocket, 
the absence of strain on his mind—for it 
was long since his presence at an enter- 
tainment had not meant mental storage of 
notes, to be woven into a report before 
printing-hours began — were absolute 
physical enjovments to him, and this 
feeling of well-being was expressed in 
the relaxed curves of his lips and the glow 
of contentment and anticipation in his 
eyes. 

* The world is a pleasant place,” he was 
saying to himself, “for those who do not 
have to wage eternal war with it. I 
wonder how many of these smiling people 
here have met Despair and grasped it by 
the hand, as I have. Let me study their 
faces and see if I can guess.” 

Tt was at this moment that someone 
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looking in from the doorway of an adja- 
cent room said slowly: “Who is the 
distinguished stranger by the window? 
Do you know?” 

“That is a friend of mine,’ Holden 
Lynn replied, speaking carefully, as 
theugh he weighed each word; “ Marcius 
Legh-Stanton.” 

Hie did not look at his questioner—his 
gaze still dwelt on Marcius, but he was 
fully aware nevertheless of the intentness 
of regard with which she was contem- 
plating his “ friend.” 

She said no more for a moment, then 
softly: “An old friend?” and her eyes 
transferred their scrutiny to Holden. 

He held them with his—wonderful eyes 
with translucent depths of grayness that 
made them like a shimmering sea at even- 
tide—and said as quietly: “A new one.” 

She waited, as Mrs. Warner had done, 
for an explanation; none came. 

“May I know him, Mr. Lynn?” A 
rejuest from Frances Verinder was a 
command to the few men who could claim 
any sort of friendship with her. 

“Of course.” 

They crossed the room together until 
they were only a few paces from Marcius ; 
then Miss Verinder sat down in a vacant 
chair, and Holden went on alone. 

“Miss Verinder asks me to introduce 
you to her,” he said. “ Will you come?” 

Marcius followed him, bowed, answered 
one or two questions and hazarded a few 
spontaneous remarks, finally found him- 
self walking by Miss Verinder’s side to 
see a picture in the other room. And all 
this time he had not realised that anything 
unusual was happening to him. 

The instinct of criticism was dormant in 
him as he listened to Miss Verinder, and 
ive was even unaware that the conversation 
which flowed so smoothly was being con- 
ducted entirely by her. 

If, amongst the many attributes that 
Frances possessed, one could be said to 
predominate, it was this art of making 
other people be, and do, their best; and 
Holden, who noticed all her ways and 
capacities, had long ago learnt to admire 
this rare quality of hers—this power, 
magnetic almost, of bringing othor people’s 
latent possibilities to the surface. 

But for the time being Marcius was 


simply conscious of a gradual deepening 
of contentment, the reason for which he 
neither sought nur found. 

“ Will you take me to have some coffee ?” 
said Miss Verinder presently. 

He offered her his arm, and they walked 
away together, passing Holden on the 
landing, whither he had drifted, with a 
touch of his old boredom recurring to him. 

“Are you coming down?” Frances 
asked, as she passed him. 

He smiled and assented; but as they 
descended the stairs he deliberately studied 
them. Outwardly they were well matched, 
but whether mental equalled physical suit- 
ability in people of such different experi- 
ence and temperament seemed doubtful. 

“Who is the new man?” said a voice 
in Holden’s ear. He recognised ‘t 
without looking at the speaker. 

“A friend of mine, called Stanton— 
Legh-Stanton,” he answered, quietly. 

“T want some refreshment, and I am 
generally considered worth looking at.” 

Holden smiled and turned his eyes on 
her; Lady Price met them with her own 
provocative ones. 

He held out his arm; she took it, and 
they followed the two of whom they had 
just spoken. 

“Ts it a year or a month since I saw 
you?” Lady Price said. 

“ Judging by sensation or by ordinary 
computation ?” 

“Your compliments are laborious, Mr. 
Lynn; we won't elaborate this one. But 
you still exist it appears, and I am still 
at home to my friends, on Sunday even- 
ings, and out to everyone else all the week 
round. Will you bring your friend?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What is he, and where is he to be 
found ?” 

“ At present he is staying with me, while 
he looks round for something fo do. He 
has only just recovered from a_ severe 
illness.” 

“TI have a post ready for him, if he 
would fake it.” 

Holden’s eyebrows lifted; Nuala Price 
prided herself on her unexpectedness. “I. 
want a secretary,” she went on. “He 
looks smart enough—is he?” = 

“What would his duties be?” counter. 
questioned Holden, smiling. 
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“ My she 
briefly. 

“And what will you do with your time, 
Lady Price?” 

“Cultivate my mind and amuse myself, 
Mr. Lynn. See! your friend is free; 
Frances has deserted him for Colonel 
Ainstey. Please fetch him and introduce 
him to me.” 

Holden obeyed her, mentally comment- 
ing: “Frances first, and now Nuala 
Price! Marcius is getting on.” 

But, keen analyst as he was of motive 
and action, cause and effect, Holden had 
not gauged correctly the character of their 
interest in his friend—a reversionary one 
only, for which he was himself respon- 
sible. 

Marcius, vaguely aware of missing 
something which he nad found in Miss 
Verinder, was yet both attracted and 
flattered by the evident intention of Lady 
Price to be agreeable to him. 

This dazzling American, dressed to per- 
fection from the tip of the jewelled os- 
prey in her hair, to the heels of her little 


correspondence,” replied, 


golden shoes, with her curt incisive speech 


rendered more piquant by the babyish 
curves of an exquisite mouth, took him 
by storm. His old life had brought him 
no similar experience. She was the most 
brilliant woman in the room, and she was 
devoting herself to him; in half-an-hour 
they were friends; an hour later, when 
she left, he was her confidential secretary, 
due at 30, Chesterfield Gardens, at eleven 
o'clock the following morning. 

He told Lynn of it, as they drove 
home, with a feeling of apology ; the thing 
was so absurdly sudden. But Holden 
took it as a matter of course. 

“Lady Price is an exceptional woman,” 
he remarked ; “ she has-a mind and knows 
how to make it up. If secretarial work 
does not bore you, the plan may work well 
encugh ; you will meet influential people 
at her house, and it may pave the way to 
something good.” 

Meanwhile Lady Price, who was 
smoking a cigarette in the library, when 
her husband returned from what he called 
“an official function,” was saying non- 
chalantly: “By the way,’ John, I have 
set up a secretary. I find I can’t get 
through my letters single-handed.” 
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Sir John gave her an alert look. “ What 
rotten nonsense! Who is she?” 

“A Mr. Legh-Stanton.” 

“A man! Who the devil 
Stanton ?” 

“Hanged if I know, beyond the fact 
that he is a friend of Holden Lynn’s, and 
is my private secretary.” 

Nuala invariably matched her husband's 
form of speech; disrespect to a woman 
was as great a lapse of good taste in a 
man as strong language in a lady, she 
argued, and her method of cure was so far 
successful that Sir John had never sworn 
at her a second time—in public. 

He fidgetted for a moment or two; 
poured out a drink, lit a cigar, finally 
threw himself into an armchair. 

“Where is he to do his work?” he said, 
with studied quietness, “and, if it is not 
impertinent, may I ask what salary you 
give him?” : 

“He will sit in my boudoir from eleven 
to one and from six to seven, those being 
my most lucid intervals for dictation, and 
I conclude three hundred a year will be a 
fair equivalent for his time.” 

Sir John repressed the word that rushed 
violently to his lips, and took refuge in 
sarcasm. 

“Not expensive, as hobbies go; cheaper 
than Bridge or buck-jumpers.” 

The last reference recalling a little 
episode in which a horse, ridden against 
his wish by Nuala, had nearly killed her 
and fatally injured itself—a matter of five 
hundred guineas. 

She had risen and was standing by the 
mantelpiece, one sinall foot on _ the 
fender. 

“The Omatonga Mine,” she read out, 
from a circular thrust into the mirror. 
“Committee meeting at the Hotel Cecil on 
the twentieth instant. Are you on the 
board, John?” 

“T am Chairman,” he said, curtly. 

She hummed a bar of a popular song, 
“Algy is so awfully good at Algebra,” 
moved to the door, and went slowly up 
the stairs, the gold sequins on her white 
satin draperies catching the light, and 
making her look as though she were 
clothed in the money that, as heiress to 
“Old Bevan,” of Nevada City, she 
represented. 


is Legh- 
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Sir John watched her moodily until she 
turned the corner, 

“Something up,” he murmured. “I 
wonder what string she is pulling now. 
Holden Lynn! If I thought—but he is 
straight enough.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


**The cost of a thing is the amount of life 
which is required to be exchanged for it.” 


N spite of marked dissimilarity, these 
| two, Nuala Price and Frances Verin- 
had been friends ever since Sir John re- 
turned from a trip to America with a 
bride worth her weight in dollars. 

Frances liked sincerity, and found it to 
an uncompromising extent in Nuala ; Lady 
Price admired strength of character, and 
her quick wit detected it beneath the sur- 
face of Frances’ reposeful manner; so 
without any demonstration of mutual ac- 
cord, they were often together. 

And after the installation of Marcius at 
30, Chesterfield Gardens, it followed that 
Nuala sought Frances’ society more fre- 
quently even than before, so that scarcely 
a day passed without a meeting between 
the three. 

The result of this close companionship 
was crystallised in a little conversation 
that took place one morning. 

“What a remarkable effect you have on 
people,” Nuala said with the drawl she 
aiways assumed when she was really inte- 
rested. “My secretary, for instance, Mr. 
Stanton, is a different man when you are 
here. I can get twice the*amount of work 
out of him, and he displays originality. 
On other days he is merely a hireling per- 
forming his duties by rule of three.” 

Frances lifted grave eyes at this; eyes 
that held an outspoken question in them. 

Perhaps Nuala read the question, for 
she said, lightly: “ What cunning hats you 
manage to wear, Frances! I think you 
are about the only Englishwoman I know 
who can choose a hat for herself. It is 
appalling the way you handicap yourselves 
this side with unbecoming headgear. If 
one sees anything passable one feels in- 
clined to say: ‘That’s a pretty hat! What 
a pity it has a girl in it.’” 

Frances took no notice of the frivolous 
digression. “What work does Mr. Stan- 
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ton do for you?” she asked. “I suppose 
you have innumerable i:-+itations, count- 
less appeals for charity and patronage. 
But anyone could answer those; a short- 
hand typist would finish the thing in an 
hour. Forgive me, Nuala—it seems rather 
waste of time for an intellectual man.” 

“Perhaps [ felt a desire to help Mr. 
Stanton, and took the only immediate way 
of doing it.” 

Frances dropped her eyelids, and 
mused. “Is Sir John away?” she asked. 

“No; in town; but busy with affairs of 
his own,” 

“TI have not seen him for ages.” 

“He dines here sometimes”; Nuala’s 
lips were smiling, but her eyes were hard. 
“If I happen to know when it is going to 
occur, I will ask you to meet him, 
Frances.” 

Frances laughed. “I 
said, “I wonder, Nuala 

“You wonder why two people who have 
only been married eight months should 
lead two lives instead of one,” Lady Price 
said, hardily. “ John’s way and mine are 
incompatible. I married him for love.” 

“Are you sure?” said Frances. 

“As sure as that he married me for— 
money.” 

“Still, I think that you would play fair 
in any game, Nuala, even if you despised 
your opponent.” 

“TI should take means to win the game. 
If my adversary cheated, I should con- 
sider it a game of cheating. By the way, 
I have asked Holden Lynn to lunch to- 
morrow. You must come, Frances. I 
think I shall be out to everyone else, and 
make it a square party. May I be inquisi- 
tive?” 

“Certainly,” said Frances, “but I have 
no information to impart. What do you 
want to know?” 

“When things are going to be settled 
between you and Mr. Lynn?” 

Frances’ face, pale usually, 
suffused with colour instantly. 

“What can you mean?” she said. 
“Mr. Lynn is——-” And she broke off 
in confusion—a rare occurrence with her. 

“My dear,” said Nuala, lightly, “ we 
all have eyes, and I am not the only 
person who has noticed it. But if I am 
indiscreetly previous, forgive me” 
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That was all; with Frances Verinder’s 
nature it was enough. 

Holden noticed the change in her, felt 
that he had foreseen it, and known the 
reason for it ever since Mrs. Warner’s 
party. 

Nuala, her brilliance softened to a 
chastened persuasiveness, deftly manipu- 
lated the partie carrée into a couple of 
téte-a-tétes ; and this continued even after 
lunch, over coffee and cigarettes in the 
Turkish room. 

Presently Holden rose to go; Nuala 
rose too. 

“Would you think it very rude of me 
if I asked you two to entertain each other 
for half-an-hour,” she said. “ Mr. Lynn has 
promised to give me advice about some- 
thing I am going to buy, and I want to 
make sure of it. I shall drive straight 
there now,” she continued to him, “and 
you must come with me.” 

Under any other circumstances he 
would have said No, courteously but 
firmly ; but to spoil the chance, so ob- 
viously arranged by Lady Price, for these 
two to have a golden hour together would 
have been impossible to him because of 
the very strength of his feelings about it. 

Did Nuala know this? 

As soon as she had departed with 
Holden, Frances suggested a walk, and 
Marcius gladly assented, for this evident 
intention of Lady Price’s towards them, 
embarrassed him. When they had 
reached the Park, and were sitting on the 
grass plot opposite Stanhope Gate, it 
occurred to him that he was in need of 
advice, and that Frances was the best 
person in the world to give it to him. 

But how to ask for it? 

He sat there looking at her so intently, 
az he considered this problem, that at last 
she became aware of his fixed regard, and 
met it full with her own. 

What she saw in his face surprised her, 
for he had just made a discovery, and it 
illuminated every feature. 

“How is it I have taken all this long 
time to find out that you are beautiful— 
in your own way ; that you have something 
more than beauty—fascination ; that you 
are the ideal woman?” Marcius was 
asking himself, as he noticed the burnished 
waves of hair, the set of the cameo-shaped 
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head on its white pillar of neck, the sweet, 
grave mouth, and, last of all, the wonder- 
ful eyes. 

And her steadfast gaze seemed to 
answer other unspoken questions in his 
heart. 

“You are perplexed?” she said, softly, 
leaning a little nearer to him. “ You have 
come to a cross road and you are uncertain 
whether to go on—along an unknown path, 
or to turn back.” 

“All that is true,” he admitted. “If 
you would be the finger-post and tell me 
the wisest course, I should be relieved 
from a very pressing anxiety.” 

“How would it do to ask Mr, Lynn’s 
advice?” she queried. 

“IT think not. It would to a certain 
extent betray a confidence. In asking 
yours I betray nothing.” 

She meditated for a moment. 

“hen Lady Price appointed you as 
her secretary,” she said then, resolutely, 
“TI wonder if Mr. Lynn guessed, as I did, 
that she must have a motive that did not 
immediately appear. If—if it should 
presently appear to you, Mr. Legh-Stan- 
ton, that this motive, excusable and just as 
iz may seem to her, is not one that ought 


to influence you, you would feel, I suppose, - 


no hesitation in 1esigning your post?” 

“T would rather resign it before the 
motive became a subject of discussion, or 
even a sous-entendu between us.” 

“Then why not resign at once? Re- 
member, we are speaking now in an im- 
personal way. Nuala Price is a friend 
of mine; she is an employer who has 
shown herself a friend to you. But the 
question we are debating is an abstract one 
for you. Why not resign?” 

“ Because—Miss Verinder, have you 
heard my story from Mr. Lynn?” 

“Never. I know nothing beyond that 
you and he are friends.” 

He told it to her. From beginning to 
end he placed the whole position before 
her. 

“Now do you see,” he asked, in con- 
clusion, “why independence is of such 
vital moment to me? Do you understand 
that my resignation might seem to Holden 
merely laziness on my part, or a capricious 
distaste for work, that I was gratifying at 
his expense. With the cessation of my 
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salary I suould become—uniess I found 
another post at once—dependant on him 
again for everything.” 

“Yes, I see,” she answe:ed, slowly. A 
shadow crossed her face; evidently some 
painful thought had come t. her; but 
she dismissed it. “Surely we could find 
you something else to do _ between 
us.” 

“After all, I could emigrate; try my 
luck in the Colonies, where it would be 
sink or swim.” 

“Oh, no.” The words escaped her in- 
voluntarily; she flushed as she realised 
their apparent meaning. 

He leant forward quickly. “You would 
care?” he asked. “You would mind 
whether I failed or suceeeded ?” 

She was silent; a shimmer came into her 
eyes—was it tears or happiness? 

“Frances,” he went on, “it is in your 
hands entirely—my success or failure. 
With you to guide me, with you to work 
for, I should make my way anywhere— 
anyhow ; without you I may drift. I 
have no right to say it, as you know; a 
penniless man, living on another’s bounty, 
with no means, no prospects, no past— 
nuthing but an uncertain future. But if 
you would give me the faintest hope, if 
you would even let me try to make myself 
worthy of you-—” 

She made a little gesture of silence to 
him. 

“Hush,” she said, “you are that 
already. I should not dream of taking 
all your work, your struggle, the uphill 
part of your life, and giving you in 
return only the hope that if you reached 
the top I would accept them. That would 
not be fair.” 

“Do you mean,” he said, in a low voice, 
“that I may dare to hope from this 
moment—that even as I am you give me 1 
chance? Frances, it is too good to be true. 
Tell me—tell me what you mean.” 

She looked at him for an instant. It 
was a look resembling the one which 
Holden had wondered at on that first 
evening, but there was something missing 
ir it, nevertheless. She sighed softly ; to 
one who had known her well enough, the 
sigh would have expressed, above all, 
renunciation and farewell. 
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But her words were the exact opposite 
of these. 

“IT am content with your future, 
Marcius. I ask nothing more.” 

“And you will try to care for me?” he 
asked, wonderingly. 

“I care for you already,” she murmured. 

He could scarcely speak ; he was over- 
whelmed with the bewilderment of this 
gift of hers; the gift of herself in return 
for such an inadequate offering on his 
part. 

He felt almost as if he had been cheat- 
ing her; as if he had not represented 
sufficiently his poverty, his present in- 
significance. 

But she reassured him; the power she 
possessed of giving self-confidence to 
others was nevér more skilfully wiclded 
than now when the man whom she had 
accepted as her future husband was too 
diffident to believe in his good fortune. 

Gradually as they talked, a golden vista 
seemed to open to him in which, crowned 
by the success which his own efforts and 
talents had achieved, he should justify 
Frances’ faith in him, and demonstrate his 
right to her love and honour. 

Mercenary thoughts did not touch either 
of them; Frances wnaderstood, acquies- 
cently, that he had renounced his patri- 
mony and was at the beginning of things ; 
and to Marcius it never oecurred.that her 
money would be the most  vaiuable 
stepping-stone to him in his difficult 
climb. 

He was filled with grateful joy that 
this ideal helpmate should single him out 
from so many worthier men, to wear her 
badge in the fight of social life. 

They sauntered back to Chesterfield 
Gardens presently with a feeling of un- 
reality over both of them. That this 
momentous question of their lives should 
have been settled so quietly seemed 
strange and they agreed that it would be 
best to say nothing of their compact for a 
time, until some decisive moment rendered 
it desirable. 

It was understood that Marcius was to 
retain his post with Lady Price until 
chance gave him an opportunity of resign- 
ing it without discourtesy or semblance of 
caprice. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“The price we have to pay for money is paid 


in liberty.” 


HE next few days were unevent- 
ful. 

Lady Price seemed to have tired of her 
wish to play fairy godmother, and 
Marcius and Frances had no more oppor- 
tunities of being téte-a-téte. It seemed as 
though that afternoon in the Park had 
been an hour of high tide to both, from 
which the ebb had swept them apart, and 
there were moments when Marcius almost 
doubted his memory. He wrote once, 
but, instead of answering, Frances came, 
and murmured a few words of response, 
with which he had to be satisfied. 

It seemed, too, as if Nuala must have 
some intuition as to his debate about her- 
self, for she gave him hardly any work to 
do, and when he told her his post was a 
sinecure, admitted she was not in a butsi- 
ness mood. Yet he noticed once or twice 
that his typewriter had been used, and 
felt sure that Nuala’s quiescence was 
assumed. 

It was on the morning of a luncheon 
party at 30, Chesterfield Gardens, to 
which Holden, amongst others, was invited, 
that he said to Marcius suddenly: “ Have 
you heard the Omatonga Mine spoken 
of ?” 

“Yes,” Marcius answered. 

“ Well—or badly ?” 

“ Neither—merely passing mention of 
it.” 

“TI have been looking into it,” said 
Holden, “it’s a genuine thing—but—the 
promoters don’t mean it to succeed. As 
soon as they have made what they want, 
they'll smash it. There will be a panic— 
it will be a burst bubble. So well managed 
that the directors will get off scot-free, the 
fraudulent ones covered by one or two 
names that are unquestionable. Mannering, 
for instance, he’s heavy, but worth his 
weight in gold as a guinea pig. No jury 
would convict a board with Mannering’s 
name on it.” There was a pause and then 
Holden continued, “I am going to send a 
man out there to look after things and 
put a spoke in the wheel of these rascally 
promoters. Do you care for the job? Say 
no without hesitation, unless you really 


want it. 
hours.” 

That was all. 

When Marcius arrived at Chesterfield 
Gardens he noticed a change in Nuala. 

“TI want you to take a cab and go to 
my broker’s with this letter,’ she said. 
“Type the letter first and sign it, as my 
secretary.” 

He read it over, once—twice—and then 
turned to her. 

“Will you forgive me, Lady Price, if 1 
entreat you to take advice about this? I 
have heard some rumours about this 
Omatonga Mine, and you may find your- 
self involved in something unpleasant.” 

“Whose advice do you suggest?” she 
asked, with a singular gleam in her eyes. 

She was looking brilliantly lovely, her 
face instinct with vehement feeling. 
Marcius was conscious for the first time of 
a magnetic attractiveness; :n her. 

“Holden Lynn’s,” he answered, quietly. 

The transformation in her startled him. 
She had evidently expected another name. 
She was pale and breathless for an instant 
only, then she recovered herself. 

* Mr. Lynn knows nothing of this mine,” 
she asserted, “though he is an expert in 
financial matters, of course. You must 
do what I ask, Marcius, even if you take 
your congé immediately after. At this 
moment you are my private and confiden- 
tial secretary, and I ask your service in a 
matter of grave importance.” Then, 
seeing he still wavered, she clasped his 
hands in both her small, strong, white 
ones, and held his eyes with hers. 

“Marcius,” she said, “I have set my 
heart on this thing being done, and I mean 
to get it done. If you will see me through 
the next three days—do all I ask, without 
reserve, without comment—I will give you 
two thousand pounds and release you from 
all further work on my behalf. Two 
thousands pounds! Don’t answer—wait 
—think what it will give you. A start 
in life, without being under an obligation 
to anyone, enough to set up for yourself 
on, enough to marry on——” 

She stopped a moment to note the 
effect of her words, still retaining her firm 
clasp of his hands, and a strange new 
feeling leapt to life within him, and set 
his pulses throbbing. 


Think it over for twenty-four 
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His fingers returned the close pressure your good and that you are playing a fair 
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With a lightning spring she was at his side, clinging to his arm. 


sake of the money—don’t you know me _ at this moment ; for the first time since he 
better than to think I would take it? But had known Frances, he refrained from 
you must make me feel sure that it is for setting her up as a mental standard; le 
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did not even ask himself what she would 
think. 

A veil was lifting from him, and he 
could see himself clearly. 

“It is a game,” said Nuala, suddenly 
dropping his hands and lowering her voice 
almost to a whisper, “in which I have 
been unfairly bested hitherto. Now I 
must take every chance. It is my life. I 
can turn to no one but you in such a crisis ; 
don’t fail me, Marcius.” 

“You had this in your mind when you 
appointed me your secretary ? ” 

~ Yes.” 

“You fancied I would be a facile 
tool.” 

“ No—I had other reasons for choosing 
you.” 

He thought earnestly, with knitted 
brows. 

“T see. I understand now,” he said, 
slowly. “You have offered me money. 
You dared to dothat. For the sake of my 
pride, I will do this for you, and, after 
this—I will never see you again.” 

For a bitter sense of confused pain had 
succeeded to the elation of a few moments 
before. 

She looked askance at him. 

“You shall do as you like,” she said, 
softly, “but you will have to forgive me, 
Marcius ; I was thinking only of myself. 
I apologise.” 

He made no answer, but taking the 
paper from her, typed it, and went out 
with it. 

When he appeared in the drawing room, 
before lunch, all the party were assembled, 
and the sight of some familiar faces 
brought back to him the remembrance of 
that night at Mrs. Warner’s, when his new 
life practically began. 

A brief handshake was all the greeting 
between him and Frances, who looked less 
serene than usual. 

There were two financiers amongst the 
guests, and the conversation drifted more 
than once towards the Omatonga 
Mine. 

Marcius noticed that Sir John Price 
looked uneasy every time, and after lunch 
he excused himself, saying that there was 
a meeting of the board which he must 
attend. He and Sir William Mannering 
drove away together: and it was dusk 


before Sir John’s hansom drove up and he 
descended. 

Passing straight through the hall, he 
went to his own sanctum and slammed the 
door after him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘* What else he took, will he give again.” 


UALA rose, with an assumption of 
weariness, from a long chair, say- 
ing “Any news?” 

He started—for her ladyship’s pre- 
sence there was unexpected and unusual 
—and stared at her, a sudden passion of 
rage flooding his face. 

“T believe,” he said, “ that you are at the 
bottom of this. If I thought you were, by 
God, I——” 

She made an imperious gesture and ad- 
vanced towards him. - 

“T am responsible for the whole thing,” 
she said in a queer, concentrated voice ; 
“T found you out two months or. more ago, 
my honourable husband, and I determined 
you should pay for your crime.” 

He did not swear at her; instead he 
moved quickly to the bureau, unlocked a 
drawer, and took something out. 

She stood still, one hand resting on a 
chair, the other lightly clasping a chain 
that rose and fell with the heaving of her 
breast. 

“When my old father died,” she said, 
“he made you joint trustee of my property. 
It was all safely invested, and he knew 
he could trust Barm Heavyside not to 
allow you to play ducks and drakes with 
it if you ever felt inclined. He did not 
quite trust you, but I believed in you, in 
those days, as if you were a god. Tell 
me, how did you persuade Mr. Heavyside 
to withdraw my money from trust funds 
and invest some of it in the Omatonga 
Mine Company, while the rest was funded 
ia a bank, to pay over to my bankers the 
sum I expected in dividends?” 

She paused, but he was silent. 

“We have been living on my capital,” 
she went on, “instead of on dividends, 
and I fancy that very large sums have 
gone to pay old debts of yours, too. So 
that we must be getting near the end of 
our tether. What was your object in 
going in for this mine heavily?” 
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He cleared his throat. 

“To replace your money,” he said, 
“ another two or three weeks and I should 
have landed a large sum. You should 
have had back every penny that I had 
borrowed z: 

“Borrowed !” she interjected. 

“ Borrowed!” he reiterated. “And— 
if I made enough—-I would have given you 
what you have been aiming at—a separa- 
tion. I should have had enough to keep 
me going for a time at least, without help 
from you.” 

“And I have knocked this pretty little 
scheme on the head!” said Nuala. “ But 
you haven't answered my first question. 
How did you persuade a man like Barm 
to sign the necessary papers?” 

Sir John moved to a chair, and threw 
himself into it. 

“Just as I thought!” she exclaimed ; 
“you forged his signature! And so not 
content with risking all your wife’s money 
—the money for which you married her— 
you were going to let this mine smash, just 
at the right moment and take your share 
of the profits—the secret profits, wrung 
from people’s invested savings—and leave 
me, for a time, until want of money 
brought you back to me. But you are 
foiled, baffled. I have bought Omatonga 
shares, with money borrowed at heavy per- 
centage, here, there, and everywhere, and 
have persuaded my friends to buy them, 
until there was a regular boom, and then 
the last three days I have sold—-sold at an 
enormous loss, sold as if I were panic- 
stricken, flooding the market with Oma- 
tongas till people wouldn’t have them at a 
gift. And to-day, at your meeting, you 
must have learnt this, you must have found 
out that you had been tricked and fooled.” 

“The thing is smashed,” he said, in a 
curious, quiet voice, “ gone beyond retriev- 
ing. To-morrow it will all be in the 
papers. There will be a fuss—things will 
come out—we were not prepared for a 
premature winding up. I am done for. 








Heavyside will have to know—the thing’s 
ended.” 

He lifted his hand, but with a light- 
ning spring she was at his side, clinging to 
his arm, and the shot buried itself harm- 
lessly in the ceiling. 

He wrenched his wrist free from her 
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frenzied grasp, but it was too late; the 
door between his room and the library had 
cpened, and Holden Lyna had reached 
him and snatched the revolver from him 
before the butler and a couple of footmen 
rushed into the room, followed, an instant 
later, by Marcius. 

Ho!den was saying, with a laugh: “It 
was horribly clumsy of me; I am afraid I 
have damaged your ceiling. I did not 
know the thing was loaded.” 

Sir John, oddly white, with twitching 
lips, told the servants to leave the room, 
while Nuala ostentatiously scolded Mr. 
Lynn for giving her such a fright. 

When the door was closed and only the 
four stood confronting one another, Holden 
said : 

“ I was writing a letter in the library— 
you remember, Lady Price, I asked your 
leave to do so before leaving—and over- 
heard you saying something about the 
Omatonga Mine. Lady Price, you seemed 
t» be under the impression that it was 
smashed up, which would have meant that 
you and your husband would be heavy 
losers. But I have looked into the Mine, 
for some days past, and have come to the 
ccnclusion it is a thorough good thing, so 
I only waited until the shares began 
coming into the market, and then I bought 
them up as fast as I could rake them in. 
The Mine is a going concern from five 
o'clock this afternoon, and is under my 
influence. I start myself to-morrow for 
South America to superintend the work- 
ing. It is a long time since anything inte- 
rested me so much. There is any amount 
of money in it.” 

Sir John had listened in silence, the set 
look in his eyes gradually softening. He 
pulled himself together, as Holden 
stopped, and went up to him: 

“What’s your motive?” he said. 

“Tt is a personal one,” said Holden. 
“jt concerns no one in this room. The 
trick. of making money clings to me still. 
I have been idle for a long time. I want 
occupation and a speculation that interests 
me; the Omatonga provides me with 
both.” 

“On your word of honour?” questioned 
Sit John. 

“On my word of honour!” replied 
Holden. 
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They looked at one another steadily for 
a moment, and then Sir John glanced at 
his wife. She was evidently putting 
strong restraint on herself not to break 
down. 

“You will organise a new committee?” 
said Sir John, still watching Nuala. 

“I shall keep the same, with four ex- 
ceptions,” Holden answered. “You will, 
I trust, retain the chairmanship? If you 
can be at the office to-morrow morning, at 
ten o'clock, we can talk things over before 
I sail.” 

Hewent to the drawer, laid the revolver 
in it, and turned to go. 

“TI will walk a little way with you,” said 
Sir John, and they departed together. 

The tragedy was over. 

During the whole interview, no one had 
addressed Marcius; Holden had merely 
ncdded to him on going out. 

As the sound of the hall-door closing 
came to them, Nuala turned to him with a 
sob. 

“Oh, how cruel I am,” she said, “and 
wicked! I wanted to punish him for all 
his treachery and baseness, but if he had 
killed himself the punishment would have 
Leen mine. I thought only of spoiling his 
scheme and setting myself free from him, 
even if it meant ruin. I have been blind 
to everything else. What can Mr. Lynn 
think of me?” 

“Does it matter what he thinks of 
ycu?” asked Marcius, gently. 

Her eyes fell, but not before he had 
read in them how much it had mattered to 
her. He seemed to see the whole story 
clearly now—Nuala’s dislike and contempt 
for her husband; her admiration fx 
Holden’s qualities, which were the oppo- 
site to Sir John’s; her desire to win some 
reciprocal feeling denied to her by 
Holden ; her selection of himself to do her 
work, because he was Holden’s friend. 
And with this thought there came another ; 
Holden would believe—as doubtless Sir 
John would also—that Marcius had deli- 
berately aided and abetted Lady Price ‘n 
her scheme for her husband’s downfall. 
whereas Marcius had been innocent of any 
suspicion of her plot. 

At the worst, he had believed Nuala a 
gambler in stocks and shares, with the 
desire to keep her husband in ignorance 


of her hazardous transactions.  Marcius 
felt that he must follow Holden and set 
himself right. The thought of what he 
must seem in the eyes of his benefactor 
seemed unbearab!e to him. 

“Don’t go!” said Nuala; “don’t leave 
me!” The tears were ready to flow; she 
was quite unstruzg. But he explained to 
her that his going was imperative, for 
many reasons. 

It was three hours before he ran Holden 
to earth, at the Reform Club, where ne 
was just sitting down to a very late dinner, 
in which he insisted on Marcius joining 
him. 

The explanation which Marcius had 
feared would be so difficult was fore- 
stalled by Holden himself. 

“If Lady Price had confided in you,” 
he said, “as I hoped she would do, things 
would never have gone so far, but [ 
realised, some days ago, that she was play- 
ing the game by herself, and any part you 
took in it was unconscious. Her husband 
has been behaving very low down for a 
year past; it will remain to be seen 
whether the temporary ‘whitewashing’ I 
have provided him with wears well. If 
they are wise, they will separate quietly, 
and she will smooth matters over with 
bis co-trustee.” 

“T had already resigned my post,” said 
Marcius, “so that I shall not return there 
to-morrow. Is it too late to ask if I may 
go with you or go instead of you?” 

For once Holden looked surprised. “ It 
means a year’s absence at least.” he said. 

“T have no wish to return in a year. I 
should be glad to stay out there indefi- 
nitely.” 

Holden leant across the table and 
lowered his voice. “Let us be straight,” 
he said. “Have you any ties in Eng- 
land?” 

“T shall have none,” replied Marcius 
steadily, “ when I leave to-morrow.” 

There was a long silence between the 
two, and then Holden said quietly : “ You 
have only twenty-four hours to get ready 
in, but, if I stay behind, you can take my 
things; then we can give our time to 
working up instructions and putting you 
in touch with the whole matter. I can 
follow you in a month or six weeks, and 
bring out anything you want.” 
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As they descended the steps of the club, 
the newsboys, rushing by, were shouting 
the startling headline: “ Accident to a 
Motor in Piccadilly.” 

Marcius bought an Evening News, and 
turned to the stop-press paragraph. Then 
he stood quite still. 

“My God! Holden,” he cried; “look 
at this!” 

And they read together: 


“FATAL MOTOR COLLISION. 


“As Sir William Mannering and Sir 
John Price were proceeding down 
Piccadilly, in a motor car, at seven 
o’clock this evening, the vehicle skidded, 
and collided with the cabmen’s shelter. 
Both men were thrown violently from 
the car. Sir William sustained only 
slight injuries, but Sir John Price unfor- 
tunately received a severe blow on the 
head and was picked up unconscious. 
On being removed to his residence, in 
Chesterfield Gardens, he expired within 
half-an-hour.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


**T lifted up my hands to find a.lamp amid 
the darkness ” 


T was about ten o'clock next morning 
when Marcius drove up to Mrs. 
Warner’s and asked for Miss Verinder. 

He learnt that she had gone to 30, 
Chesterfield Gardens, the night before; on 
hearing the news, and had remained there 
with Lady Price. 

It was imperative, nevertheless, that 
Marcius should see her, so he drove on to 
Chesterfield Gardens and sent a note up 
to Frances, begging her to convey his deep 
sympathy to Lady Price, and asking if 
Frances could grant him a short interview. 

She came down at once, in answer to it. 

“TI have come to ask you,” he said, “to 
say good-bye to me for a time, to let me 
go away and work out my redemption. I 
have been learning a good many things 
about myself the last few days, and I am 
not worthy of you, Frances. Let me go 
and see if I can make myself so.” He 
took her hand and lifted it to his lips; any 
nearer caress would have seemed irre- 
verent. 

“You go with Mr. Holden?” Frances 
asked. 
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“TI go instead of him. He will follow 
me later.” 

Marcius felt the hand, which still rested 
in his, flutter. : 

“Are you sure,” she said, softly, “that 
you want to come back to me, Marcius? 
Are you quite, quite sure? Remember our _ 
compact was one of friendship and esteem, 
but there are other th'ngs in life.” 

“IT am quite sure,” he answered, 
steadily, “that my life would always be 
better for any share that you would take 
in it.” 

She put her hand over his. “I have 
learnt something, too, about n yself, that 
I did not realise before. Shall we go 
back to what we were before that day 
in the park? Would it not be better for 
you to start your new work free from 
promise or pledge of any kind?” 

The relief in his heart told him how 
much better it would be. Yet, so dear was 
Frances’ friendship, so proud was he still 
of her having shown any preference for 
him, that he hesitated to take his freedom. 

But she was quite firm. 

“Unless you feel that I am doing you a 
wrong,” she said, “ unless you feel that you 
cannot do without me, Marcius, give me 
back my promise. We can be friends— 
always. Whatever happens to either of 
us, nothing need alter that. But I think 
—forgive me, Marcius ; I am speaking for 
you as well as myself—I think we made a 
mistake. Let us both be glad it is so 
easily set right. You take my best wishes 
with you, my earnest prayers for your 
happiness and success.” 

Tenderly regretful as he felt at leaving 
her, yet it was with a strangely lightened 
heart that Marcius went back to Berkeley 
Crescent and wrote a letter of condolence 
and farewell to Nuala Price. He had no 
definite plan or hope for the future ; such 
would have been premature and offend 
his own sense of right and good-taste, but 
it was this very uncertainty, this unfettered 
looking-forward that made life straighten 
itself out into a pathway of happy possi- 
bility. 

For a year at least he must be absent ; 
for a year at least, Nuala must be unap- 
proachable to him. But afterwards— 
Who could tell? 

In that one moment when Nuala’s hands 
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clasped his, when her beautiful wayward 
imperious eyes looked into his, when she 
revealed all the faultiness and all the 
attractiveness of her impulsive, vivid 
nature, he had learnt, quite suddenly—a 
secret. 

Until then, he had believed that the 
best things Fate could give him were his ; 
the affection, the guidance, the companion- 
ship of Frances. His mind was hers; 
his intellect approved of her ; his spiritual 
self was contented with her. 

But he knew, at that instant, in the time 
that it took for the blood to ieap to his 
bfain, that his heart was Nuala’s. 

She was the only woman i: the world 
who had ever made his breath come faster 
and his pulses quicken. 

Nothing else mattered. She might be 
full of failings; she might lack every 
estimable quality and abound in every un- 
desirable one, but to Marcius she was 
adorable. 

The thing was done; for worse, if Sir 
John had lived, since in that case Marcius 
was going straight away from her to the 
other side of the world; for better—per- 
haps—now, when after long absence, he 
might return to her. 

So he wrote his letter; a few words of 
respectful sympathy and of grateful fare- 
well. 

There remained only his leave-taking 
with Holden Lynn. 

“You have no regret about going? No 
association that binds you and makes 
absence difficult? You know I do not ask 
from inquisitiveness. I want to feel sure, 
for my own sake, that I am doing the 
right thing by you, Marcius.” 

Then a glimpse came to Marcius of 
some strong feeling in Holden, prompting 
these questions. 

“The only ties that bind me, and that 
I carry with me,” he said, “are those of 
friendship for three people. For you, first 
of all—of course ; I owe my regeneration 
entirely to you, and any success that comes 
to me is your gift. For Lady Price and 
Miss Verinder. I hope to keep these 
three friendships, for a lifetime. But as 
long as they are mine, I am as content to 
be at the other side of the world as here.” 

Holden’s face, which so seldom ex- 
pressed any emo‘ion, lighted up. There 
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was no mistaking the sincerity of this 
assurance. 

“What about your own people?” he 
asked, after a moment. “Would it be 
well to let them know something about 
you?” 

“T think not. Some day, later on, I 
will write to them. They have made no 
sign to me; they think—if they think of 
me at all—that I am struggling in some 
colony. In fact, I stand alone in the 
world, and you ave father and brother to 
me, Holden.” 

“TI am glad to be that,” said Holden. 
“Nothing in my life” said Holden, when 
the business details were settled, -“ has 
ever yet brought me the unalloyed satis- 
faction resulting from our first meeting, 
Marcius. No matter what new relatiuns 
you make for yourself in the future, I 
shall not yield my place to any of them.” 

Then with a long hand-shake, they 
parted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Come then com l>te incompleteness : 
O comer. 
Pant through the blueness, perfect the 
summer, 
And all that was death 
Grows life—Grows Love.” 


i was not until a week later that 
Holden and Frances met. 

He had been unwilling to make an 
opportunity of seeing her, though he had 
sought one with daily increasing eagerness. 
At last it came, at a dance given by some 
mutual friends, to which Holden had gone 
because he felt sure of finding Frances 
there. 

“Let us come out here,” he said, lead- 
ing her into the garden, where fairy lights 
and trellised bowers offered a retreat from 
the glare and crowd of the ballroom. 

“How many weeks,” he asked her 
abruptly “is it since you and I had a real 
talk together?” 

“More than I can count,” Frances an- 
swered quietly ; “you have too much in 
your life, Mr. Holden, to trifle away your 
time with one who takes no share in the 
world’s work. But I want to thank you,” 
she continued. “I heard from Nuala all 
that you did about the mine. It was just 
like You.” 
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“How do you know it was just like 
me?” 

“Because I have heard a great deal 
about you lately,” she replied, “ here, there, 
and everywhere I have been finding people 
who owe their worldly salvation, in some 
way or other, to you. You say nothing of 
these things, you do not pose as a great 
philanthropist, gratifying your personal 
hobbies as so many rich men do, by making 
magnificent gifts that are useless to the 
recipients. Oh! I have no patience with 
millionaires who pelt the world with their 
charity in lumps and cannot stoop to a 
real kindness when they are asked for it. 
You are so different.” 

She was very pale, and he fancied he 
could see tears in her eyes. 

“You think too well of me,” he said, 
slowly. 

“That is impossible. The best I could 
think of you would not be too well. =! 
have been so glad to find that you are— 
what you are.” 

Then he tet himself go. 

“T am—or [ shall be—what you make 
me, Frances. I have known that for a 
long time now, but I could not tell you.” 

of Why ? ” 

“Because I had no reason, no right, to 
think that you would care to hear. You 
gave me your friendship, but you have 
given that to other men. I wished to 
urge no claim upon you that you had not 
first bestowed on me. It is not easy for 
a rich man to enter Heaven.” 

“You thought that your money might 
influence me, that I might say yes to my 
ambition, when my heart said no.” 

She moved a step away, indignation 
vibrating in her voice. 

“TI thought nothing of the sort. I 
waited, watching for a sign from you, and 
then, someone else came upon the scene.” 

“You are talking of Marcius,” she said, 
under her breath; “you meant it, then? 
And I was thinking all the time that you 
—guessed—my secret, and that you held 
aloof from me because——” 

He caught her in his arms. 

“What a fool I have been,” he said, 
“and how nearly it has wrecked us both. 
Frances, I am yours, heart and self and 
soul ; I have never had any doubt about it, 
from the day I first saw you. Why have 


you been so cruel tome? Why didn’t you 
show me that you cared?” 

“Oh, Holden, how could I?” she pro- 
tested ; “it was impossible. If you had 
been poor r 

“I very nearly made a deed of gift of 
all I possessed,” he said, interrupting her, 
“to some deserving charity. But | am 
glad I did not now; I want it for you, 
Frances. Mrs. Holden Lynn shall be a 
philanthropist in any form it pleases her, 
so long as her charity begins at home and 
she gives some of it to her husband.” 

“ Holden, it is too good to be true. I 
am too happy.” 

“I am happy enough,” he said, “but I 
am going to be happier. Kiss me, 
Frances ; I have served seven months for 


one kiss, and they seem like years.” 
” © * * 





“T am going to imitate you, Holden,” 
said Frances, later, when they were plan- 
ning out the future that was so close at 
hand, “and find out my own objects of 
charity, instead of heading huge subscrip- 
tion lists, or building up a name for myself 
in cheques. I shall hunt about quietly, in 
by-ways and corners for people—women 
and men—who are sinking in the swirl, for 
want of a helping hand. And I will help 
them, as you have done, with the gift of 
independence ; set them on their feet and 
keep them there until they are steady and 
can walk by themselves.” 

“We are going to make a lot of money 
over this Omatonga business, so you will 
have plenty to play with, Francie. I have 
some schemes, too, that I have never yet 
brought to fruition. You shall work them 
out with me, if you will.” 

“Holden—I want to talk to you a little 
bit about Marcius, and—someone else.” 

“Yourself? You needn't; I under- 
stand.” 

“Of course you understand. I don’t 
mean myself. Did it ever occur to you 
that Nuala Price—poor Nuala! she is 
awfully miserable just now—cared for 
someone a great deal?” 

“wen” 

“For whom?” 

“That I can’t say, even tr you Francie.” 

“Then you were right ; th: tells me so. 
I guessed it, too, and I can see now what 
her reasons were for many things that she 
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did. But I think she saw, on that dread- one absolutely devoted to her. It would 
ful day, that she had been making some bring ail her good qualities to the surtace. 
mistakes, and I think—later, much later, She felt Price’s neglect and indifference 
oi course—that she will find she can be keenly. I fancy she tried i:ard to win his 
happy again with someone else. Can you love when she tound that he had married 
guess that, toor” hez without a spark of it. But he hadn't 

“Jt mever entered my head until this it in him to be loyal to anyone. Well, let 
moment, but 1 begin to see light. It us hope that two other people whom we 
would be a capital thing. She is the sort care for are going to be as happy as we 
of woman who should be married to some- are, presently.” 





TO A GLASS COLOUR PRINT 


By MARTIN HARDIE 


«“ The Art of Back Painting Mezzotincto Prints with Oyl-Colours. This Mvstery 

consists chiefly in pasting the Print upon a piece of glass of such a size as fits the 

Print. Rub off the paper from the back side of the Print. Let the back side of 

the transparent Print be Coloured over with such Colour’ as each particular 

part does require, so will each particular Colour lye fair to the Eye on the other 
lj side, and look almost as well as a Painted Piece, if it be done neatly.” 


Joun Smitu: “ The Art of Painting in Oyl.”—London, 1676. 


STOUT old country dame, she set no store 
By its old-world charm. A shilling? Done: 
She wished i’ faith she had a cart-load more. 
And so my old glass colour print was won. 


A Georgian maid, all life and wit and fun ; 
Her laughing eyes would melt a heart of flint. 


“J. Reynolds pinxit. Val Green sculp.”—they run, 
The lines beneath my old glass colour print. 


A golden maid she seems; gold is her gown ; 
In lawn and lace and hair a golden tint ; 
All mellowed gold in russet red and brown, 
She smiles from out my old giass colour print. 


The brittle glass is bowed and flawed and bent ; 
The battered pear-wood frame has many a dint; 
Yet added grace time’s ravages have lent, 
And ripened glories to my co‘our print. 


How was it made? In sixteen-seventy-six, 

John Smith, his aumpy tome, supplies the hint 
Of how to varnish, tight on glass to fix, 

And then with oyls “ backpaint ” your mezzotint. 


Your proof, you say, is worth upon the nail 
A hundred pounds, your unspoilt mezzotint. 
Jealous? Not I: they’re not for common sale, 
The golden charms of my glass colour print. 


; 
} 
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TRE RETURN OF PETFARCH TO AREZZO IN 1850. 


From a Painting on the Curtain «f t1e Arezzo 1 heatre, 


THE PETRARCH CENTENARY AT AREZZO 


By KLYDA RICHARDSON STEEGE 


HERE never were such a people as 


the Italians for celebrations and 
festivals. Any excuse—a saint’s day, a 
fair, the King’s birthday—serves to 


close shops, stop work, and to make a 
general holiday. But when we heard that 
Arezzo was to have a celebration of the 
birth of her greatest man, Petrarch, we did 
not realise how much the brave little 
Tuscan town among the hills was capable 
of doing. Still, it seemed well worth 
while to go there and see what was to be 
seen, and to help the Aretines to make the 
most of their, and the world’s, poet. 

Not knowing precisely how to find out 
about things, I wrote to the Syndic of 
Arezzo. In Italy the Syndic of the town 
is always at the head of everything, so I 
knew he could tell me what I wanted to 
know. And, of course, I received a 
prompt and courteous reply to my ques- 
tions, together with various pamphlets and 
information, followed shortly by a special 


railroad ticket at an extraordinarily low 
price and a card making me a Congressista, 
or a Member of the Congress about to be 
held. So feeling sure of something un- 
usual in the way of an experience, I started 
for Arezzo on a hot evening in July. My 
limp orange-coloured piece of paper, re- 
presenting the railroad ticket, carried me 
to Florence, where I rested a few hours, 
and then took the train towards Rome, 
until I arrived, in the midst of a most un- 
expected summer shower, at Arezzo, 
People who locked learned and important 
had come along in the same train from 
Florence, and turned out to be all bound 
for the same destination as I. There was 
one man in particular, with very long hair, 
and a silk hat on the back of his head, who 
afterwards turned out to be a famous 
patriot and a great scholar. He and the 
rest of us got out at Arezzo, among a 
crowd of people, who seemed delighted to 
welcome us. A most agreeable young man 
61 
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rushed up ‘to me, and asked eagerly 
“ Petrarca?” whereupon I said “ Yes,” not 
knowing what was expected of me. On 
that the young man took possession of me 
at once and hurried me into a side room 
of the station, where I was presented. with 
various other tickets, a pamphlet or tw6> 
and from which I was finally carried off 
by the secretary of the committee, who 
took me away in a cab to the lodging as- 
signed to me. In spite of the rain, the 
committee sacrificed its best hats and gloves 
t» the occasion of welcoming the visitors 


AREZZO FROM THE RAILWAY STATION: 


to their town, and their cordiality and 
attention and desire to please were almost 
pathetic. From the first moment of our 
arrival until the last good-bye at the sta- 
tion the town took in its visitors with open 
arms, and nothing was too good for us, nor 
any trouble too great to be undertaken for 
our entertainment. We were continually 
overwhelmed by their kindness, and found 
it difficult to express ourselves with 
sufficient thanks. If one went into a shop 
for any trifling purchase, its owner, bow- 


ing and smiling, would inquire “ E’ stata 
divertita la Signora?” and on hastefhing 
to assure him that we certainly-had been~ 
entertained, he would answer deprecat- 
ingly, “Ma, la Signora debbe scusare il 
nostro piccolo paese”—(“ The Signora 
must excuse our little town ; we have done 
the best we could ”). 

We could see that the whole place was 
very much pleased with its success, and 
that each person in it took a special pride 
in the celebration, as though he alone had 
been responsible for it. 





Photo by G, Pertemp:, arezzo, 
THE OLD TOWN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


I think myself that no American or 
English town would ever have planned or 
carried out such a commemoration as that 
of Arezzo, and it deserves an infinite 
amount of credit. 

Six hundred years ago, on the 2oth of 
July, 1304, was born to the wife of Pe- 
trarco, the Florentine notary, a little boy 
named Francesco. His father, a partisan 
of the famous Blacks of Florence, was 
exiled, and, on the very night of his son’s 
advent was engaged in an attempt to re- 
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enter the city which had expelled him. 
The little Francesco, then making his first 
appearance in this troublous life could not 
know what his destiny was to be, nor how 
Italy and all the world would follow him 
and take example by what he wrote, nor 
how his genius was to reach backward and 
clasp hands with the classic minds of the 
past, and open the future to new paths 
and wider learning. 

But I started out to tell of our experi- 
ences at 
Arezzo, for 
which Petrarch 
was made the 
excuse. If he 
had only 
known what 
was to be done 
in his name, 
surely he 
would have. 
been gratified, 
he with his 
love of fame 
and liking of 
celebration. Tc 
have had the 
whole town of 
Arezzo turned 
upside down 
in his honour 
would no 
doubt have 
contented him, 
for great 
though he was, 
he appreciated 
fame of all 
sorts. 

Arezzo must 
have cleaned 
and __ purified 
and _redecor- 
ated itself to an extraordinary de- 
gree before this commemoration came 
off. The doors of the post office and of 
many of the shops had been so recently 
varnished that it was dangerous to one’s 
clothes to pass through them, and nearly 
every trattoria and café in town had put 
up signs incorporating the magic word 
“ Petrarca” in one form or another. 

Following the custom brought down 
from medieval times, all the houses had 





TABLET COMMEMORATING PETRARCH’S BIRTII. 


pieces of coloured cloth hung from their 
windows, to say nothing of flags flying 
outside them, giving a very festive appear- 
ance to the dark, picturesque streets. The 
hotel where I took my meals sported bright 
yellow hangings, and across the street the 
gray. walls were enlivened by garlands of 
flowers. During the week so many people 
came to eat at this hotel that there was 
difficulty in making a proper meal, but the 
wine was without fault, and the decorations 
were beautiful, 
so who could 
complain? 
During the 
Middle Ages 
the hangings 
were of tapes- 
tries and car- 
pets of rich 
colour and em- 
broidery, but 
we were very 
well content 
with pieces of 
yellow and red 
cotton or 
woollen cloth. 

It was a 
disappointment 
that the King 
could not be 
present at the 
fétes, but we 
were very well 
contented with 
his most satis- 
factory repre- 
sentative, the 
Count of Turin. 


Photo by Signor Carlo Croceo E pasta, On the first 


morning of his 
arrival (for he 
cametwice dur- 
ing the week), the town turned out to receive 
him, and pursued him through the streets, 
though it must be said in a dignified and 
respectful manner. He came the first time 
to open the Petrarch Congress, and his pre- 
sence certainly gave a special additional 
patriotic interest to the occasion, though 
patriotism is never lacking in any company 
of present-day Italians, who are most of 
them intensely loyal, but require some- 
thing particular to call out their feelings. 
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The presence of one of the beloved House 
of Savoy has a miraculous effect on an 
audience. 

W:th us, literary congresses may drag at 
times and become heavy, but with Italians 
they do things differently. It was during 
the second morning of speech-making, 
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AREZZO 


printed with mottoes and enthusiastic 
patriotic sentiments, which the brave, loyal 
representative from the Austrian city 
gathere] up and k’ssed, while the Italians 
cheered wildly. 

On that mo:ning the American college 
professors, who rep-esented sevezal of the 


Photo by Alinari. 


THE FACADE OF ONE OF AREZZO’S CHURCHES. 


when the heat was becoming oppressive to 
even the most enthusiastic of Petrarch 
students, that the delegate from Trieste 
introduced a few patriotic allusions into 
his remarks. Immediately, from the box 
above the stage, showered down hundreds 
of strips of paper, red, white, and green, 


large universities, were called on to speak, 
which they did with great success, in 
English and Italian. As one of them said 


“We owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
Italians, for if you had not dis-overed us, 
we should not have teen here to-day.” 

- The most pleasing incident of the Con- 














gress, besides the remarkably interesting 
address of Signor Orlando, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, was the short and 
impassioned speech of the delegate from 
Avignon. He had come from the city of 
Provence where Petrarch lived so long and 
wrote so much of Madonna Laura, to offer 
to Arezzo a laurel wreath gathered from 
her garden in Vaucluse. May it keep 
green for many a year to come, just as the 
freshness of those songs of love, sung six 
centuries ago, has never faded. 

On the second evening after my arrival 
there was a dinner given to the Minister 
of Public Instruction. I was averse to 
going, as the masculine element seemed 
likely to entirely predominate, but finding 
the support of two Italian countesses, I 
ventured to take the place assigned me at 
the long tables. Here, surrounded by un- 
known men in all directions, I passed a 
very diverting couple of hours, and enjoyed 
myself greatly in a very novel way. Every- 
one was more than polite and considerate, 
and, if they did think it singular my being 
there by myself, did not show it or, at least, 
attributed it to English eccentricity. We 
had some toasts full of interest and senti- 
ment, and again I wished Petrarch him- 
self could have been present. 

After the dinner we all adjourned to the 
theatre. where a gala performance of “La 
Tosca” was given. This had been adver- 
tised to be given at nine o'clock, but as 
the Minister and the other guests of honour 
had not arrived, the audience patiently 
waited, and when we got there at nearly 
eleven, only the first act of the opera had 
been given. On our entrance the Royal 
March sounded, everybody cheered, and no 
one appeared to mind in the least the two 
hours’ waiting. Of course, they could not 
have gone on without the Minister, the re- 
presentative of the Government! Such 
patient people are the Italians! 

There had been set to music three of 
Petrarch’s most famous sonnets, and they 
were beautifully sung by the baritone, who 
afterwards appeared in the opera. 

The first night in Arezzo was delight- 
fully cool after the heat of other places, 
and [ slept under a blanket, rejoicing, like 
the Prince in Grimm’s Fairy Tales, to 
learn what shivering meant, it having been 
so hot in Italy this summer that we have 
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almost forgotten what the sensation of 
cold is like. The morning after my arrival 
{ was wakened at six o'clock by various 
shouts in the- street under my window, 
made by the country people selling milk, 
and the baker with his fresh bread. It 
was refreshingly chilly as I leaned out in a 
scanty amount of clothing to look at these 
interesting persons and to take a view of 
the Via Venti Settembre, with its ancient 
houses and time-worn pavement, and its 
modern name. No one is more interested 
than I in the progress and enthusiasm of 
modern Italy, but I must say that a little 
more veneration for the old and often his- 
torical names of streets would be a good 
thing. One grows a little tired (I say it 
with all respect) of finding in every tiny 
village a Via Cavour, a Corso Umberto, 
or a Via 20 Settembre or 27 Aprile. Per- 
haps, though, I am wrong in this. Cer- 
tainly the names of great men and great 
battles thus remembered are worth more to 
modern Italy, with its opportunities of en- 
lightenment than the names of medizval 
saints and heroes and poets. They will 
not be forgotten, at any rate, as the pre- 
sent celebration in Arezzo testifies. 

The part of the festival to which I 
looked forward with the greatest amount 
of interest did not disappoint me. This 
was the representation, in costumes of the 
period, of the festivities given in honour 
of Petrarch, when. he arrived in his native 
city in the year 1350. He had already 
been given the laurel crown he so much 
coveted at Naples and Rome, and now, at 
the height of his fame, paid a visit to the 
little Tuscan town which had seen him 
started in life. 

The original performances were held in 
December, when perhaps the cold weather 
made the participants more active, but it 
scarcely seems likely that the Aretines of 
that day could have entered into the affair 
with more spirit than did their descendants 
of this year, and in this hot July. For the 
delightful coolness of the first day was 
fleeting and Arezzo, in spite of its elevation 
of nearly one thousand feet above sea 
level, was dreadfully hot all the rest of 
the time we were there. We went to things, 
however, regardless of the heat, and all 
the young college professors bought pocket 
fans (imitating the Italian men) and did 
P 
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not appear without them. We had the 
festa storica, the historic festa, towards 
evening, when there was a gentle breeze 
stirring, and the effect of the costumes was 
greatly enhanced by the gathering twi- 
light. The speciators sat on rows of 
benches, surrounding the great rato or 
field, just at the edge of the town. This 
old field has always been used for games 
and shows, and is a beautiful expanse of 
closely-worn turf. Although Arezzo itself 
is a small place, people came on that after- 
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exhibition of skill until all the medizval 
figures had made a circuit of the field, and 
had seated themselves in their appointed 
places. Then the leader rode to the centre 
of the field, and at a signal from his 
whistle, the knights, each with a wooden 
lance in hand, rode at the Saracen, their 
object being to strike the figure and break 
their lances against it. Some of the horses 
objected violently to their unprepossessing 
antagonist, but, in general, the knights ac- 
quitted themselves bravely, and did con- 





Phuto by Signor Carlo Groceo Eginea, 


CHARACTERS IN MEDIZ VAL COSTUME REPRESENTING PETRARCH AND HIS RETINUE 
ENTERING AREZZO IN TRIUMPH, 


noon from all the country around, and 
there were said to be fifteen thousand pre- 
sent. Again I thought of Petrarch, and 
wondered if such a crowd turned out in 
his honour nearly six hundred years ago. 

In the centre of the field stood a huge 
wooden figure representing the head and 
body of a Saracen. This turned on a 
pivet, and was the object of attack by the 
soldiers (dressed as knights in armour), 
who rode through the entrance at the side 
at full gallop. They waited to begin their 


siderable damage to the Saracen, the 
“enemy of all Christians.” This game, 
called the Giostra del Saracino, was very 
popular long ago, and so continued 
through several centuries, it being con- 
sidered most useful in strengthening the 
young men, and making them adroit and 
quick. 

After the soldiers had finished their 
attack on the Moor, they gave an exhibi- 
tion of riding which certainly was most 
creditable. They all belonged to the 
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cavalry service, and had come down from 
Florence purposely for this performance. 
The army has good cause to be proud of 
them. 

They withdrew, at length, and again 
all the characters taking part in the show, 
walked around the field. Their costumes 
were wonderfully good reproductions from 
the old pictures, and in colour and form 
they might every- one of them have come 
te life again after a sleep of several cen- 
turies. There were nobles and knights, 
judges and priests, little boys of the 
populace, and working-men. Best of. all, 


not Petrarch, and it seemed a pity that he 
could not have kept to the old costume.) 

It was very fascinating to watch this 
medieval cortége making its progress in 
front of us, but at last it halted and a 
chorus selected from among them, sang a 
hymn in praise of their great poet. 
Petrarch was not responsible for this, but 
two very able modern Italians were, one 
for the words and the other for the music. 
It had begun to grow dusky, and the cos- 
tumes seemed more striking in the dimness, 
and the musje sounded old and far away, 
as though coming from some long dead 





RUINS OF THE ANCIENT CASTLE OF 
THE DOOR RECORDS 


perhaps because most familiar in appear- 
ance, were certain scholars in robes of 
crimson with hoods, who looked so much 
like Dante and Giotto and Cimabue, that 
one felt like going down and shaking hands 
with them and inquiring what they thought 
of their Italy of to-day. 

Nearly at the end of the procession came 
2 white horse led by pages, and on it sat 
the hero of the occasion, Messer Francesco 
himself. He bore himself well, and his 
cap and gown suited his cheerful, good- 
natured face. (I saw him the next day 
when he was only Signor So-and-So, and 


Photo by Signor Carlo Groceo Egineta, 
ROMENA. THE INSCRIPTION OVER 
THE VISIT OF DANTE. 


past. It gave the fitting finish to the whole 
unusual spectacle. 

I slipped out with my American friends 
by a short cut, so avoiding the crowd, and 
we came out at the top of a long, narrow 
road, with high walks on one side, and on 
the other Tuscany, or a characteristic view 
ot it. The moon shone in the clear sky, 
and, in the dying evening glow, the beauti- 
ful valley and mountain and meadow, with 
here and there a white cottage, stretched 
green and fair and far before us. A light 
mist was rising, and some distant bells 
were ringing. Everything was in keeping, 
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the time, the place, the hour, and the 
medizval scene we had just left. We only 
wanted someone to quote Petrarch’s son- 
nets and talk of Laura. Instead, such is 
poor human nature (human in spite of 
every poetcal feeling) we went down that 
beautiful high-walled, moonlit street to 
dinner! And we went to a hotel, where 
there had already been more guests than 
food, and where, in the course of two hours, 
we were served with broth (so-called), and 
a wonderful chicken. We attacked the 
latter valiantly, even as the soldiers the 
Saracen, but with less success. We were 
able, however, in spite of the fowl’s endur- 
ing and resisting qualities, and probably 
owing to the excellent Chianti, to still quote 
Browning and Maurice Hewlett, and to go 
home through more moon-lighted streets 
quite happy, though rather weak. Strange 
to say, I was never conscious of being 
hungry through all those days at Arezzo, 
and we all ate and drank whenever it 
occurred tous. One day I went nine hours 
without food, and never knew it. We did, 
however, patronise extensively a_ café, 
where cold drinks and ices abounded, and 
where I made many friends of men, 
women, and children, as I sat there and 
looked out on the bright, cheerful 
piazza. 

Across the street from the café I struck 
up quite an intimacy with an agreeable 
stationer and his wife, from whom I fre- 
quently bought post-cards, and who, so to 
speak, offered me the “freedom of the 
city,” as he placed his desk, a fresh bottle 
of ink and a new pen, always at my dis- 
posal. That was the kind of thing the 
people of Arezzo were doing continually 
for us. I am sure I was never so appre- 
ciated in my life, and I am afraid I shall 
be quite spoiled in future. 

There was a garden party during the 
week. We went to it, and came home at 
three in the morning. We found the Con- 
gress difficult the next day, though the 
addresses were scholarly and fine. But I 
read them all afterwards, which I hope 
made up for wavering attention at the 
time. It was a very hot morning. 

Finally, came Saturday and, for most 
of us, the end of our stay in Arezzo, but 
our hard-working hospitable friends, the 
committee, who had planned and toiled so 


indefatigably, had arranged a most de- 
lightful trip for us as a parting good time. 

We left Arezzo by a special train at eight 
in the morning, and got out at a little 
station, where carriages waited for us, and 
we were driven to the old town of Poppi, 
on. the hill, rising more than a thousand 
feet above the valley of the Arno. We 
were received in the ancient castle of the 
Guidi, where Dante was once entertained, 
and we humble, every-day travellers were 
offered the hospitality of the town. High 
in the partially restored, ruined castle, in 
a huge room, with narrow barred windows, 
were spread tables, and the Syndic of 
Poppi drank our healths, and we his in 
return, and then to the welfare of every- 
one and thing possible. The population of 
the village was largely represented, it 
seemed to us, and exhibited, as in Arezzo, 
the same kindly interest and desire to en- 
tertain us which we had everywhere found 
so charming. 

Numbers of them came with us as we 
left the castle, and followed us to the won- 
cerful old library of the town, to hear our 
admiring comments and watch us write 
cur names in the visitors’ book. 

Then we were off once more in our 
carriages, going higher and higher, through 
an always lovely landscape, until we 
reached the noble and imposing Castle of 
Fomena, grand still, though partially 
ruined. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Italian count who now owns it, a flag 
fioated over the tower, to welcome us, and 
2 most abundant and delicious lunch was 
served on tables set out in the court. If 
Dante, who had once passed many days 
here, could have come back but for a 
moment, what would he have thought of 
the modern students and travellers, break- 
ing in on the solitude of these quiet, high 
and once lonely towers? Not one of us but 
was free to take a train and reach Florence, 
the goal of his longing, in two or three 
hours, while he, poor poet and exile, must 
break his heart with looking out over the 
valley through which the river flows down 
to the City of Flowers. 

Coming down from the memories and 
associations of Dante, of which this part 
of Italy is so full, we took another road, 
and left the carriages at the edge of the 
village of Pratovecchio, where we were to 
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take the train back. Whether it was that 
we were regarded as curiosities, or whether 
there was a great desire to do us honour, 
it was difficult to say, but we marched 
through the streets with a band of music 
playing, the people standing in rows on 
the pavement, and school-children waving 
flags and saluting. I never felt so much 
like a member of a circus procession or of 
a royal family in all my life. But I dis- 
graced myself as they never do, for I 
laughed. I am afraid we all did. It was 
not, however, from any lack of apprecia- 
tion of the honour; only it was amusing 
fiom our point of view, and we were all so 
dreadfully tired. 

There were more speeches and toasts in 
the municipal building of this town, and at 
last, still followed by the entire popula- 
tion, we reached the train. What a day it 
had been! 

On the Sunday morning they unveiled 
a statue to King Umberto, whose tragic 
end made him particularly an object of 
affection to his people. We did not stand 
in the crowd in the hot sunlight around the 
statue, but preferred to look at it after- 
wards, when no one else was near, except 
a few soldiers from the country, who stood 
and gazed respectfully with cap in hand. 

Instead, we went out into the country, 
through a neighbourhood of vineyards and 
green fields to the beautiful church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, a lovely work bv 
Penedetto da Maiano. It contains a 
wonderful altar-piece by the great painter 
of Arezzo, Spinello Aretino, surrounded by 
a wreath by Andrea della Robbia. It was 
very quiet in the little church, with only a 
faint murmur of a service going on behind 
the altar. A young Carmetite monk came 
out and explained things to us. 





We sat a long time in the portico of the 
church, where it was cool and pleasant, 
and where nothing but a green field and 
trees met the eye, with the walks and 
towers of Arezzo in the background. We 
had the place all to ourselves on that peace- 
ful summer morning, while Arezzo shouted 
and cheered and bands played in the 
piazza. We thought we had the best 
of it. 

It was a marvellous evening as I went 
back to Florence. The moonlight made 
the fields and forests enchanting, and 
threw into still stronger relief the tall, dark 
cy presses. 

Many a little white town g'eamed out 
from the hillside shadows, and the odour 
cf flowers and hay stole in, above the 
smoke of the train. We passed two or 
three enclosures, where the stones of the 
Campo Santo shone like silver, and the 
quiet peace of the moonlight brooded over 
them, recalling tre famous words, which 
we had heard so often during the 
week. 

“Io vo gridando—Pace—Pace—Pace.” 

My thoughts were full of the poet, of 
whom we had talked during these days, 
and I remembered how he loved his Italy, 
not one town alone, not only Tuscany, but 
the whole land, from Arezzo, where he was 
bern and from which he was taken away 
to begin his many journeyings, until he 
ended them all, in “the house in Arqua, 
where he died.” 

This meeting at Arezzo of such a com- 
pany of scholars and patriots added the 
last and freshest wreath of laurel to 
his fame, as young Italy, united and free, 
joined with all the countries of the world 
in remembering the poet, who was the first 
great man of letters of our era. 
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THE THACKERAY COUNTRY 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” etc, etc. 


HERE cannot be said to be a 
Thackeray Country, in the sense that 
there is a Scott Country or a Burns 
Country. It has been said, and with some 
truth, that all Scotland is Scott-land ; and 
the Burns area is at least as clearly de- 
fined. As Thackeray was not topo- 
graphical in his novels as, say, Dickens 
was; so, in the same way, he was not 
insular in his life. As a matter of fact, 
he was one of the most cosmopolitan of 
writers of his day. He spoke French like 
a native—and was uncommonly fond of 
interjecting expressions in that tongue in 
his writings—and he could make himself 
understood in German. He was born in 
Calcutta, spent his boyhood in London, 
went subsequently to Cambridge, and 
passed vacations at Addiscombe and Ottery 
St. Mary. He rented chambers in the 
Temple, and sometimes stayed there; and 
he passed some years in Paris. He settled 
in London after his marriage, however, and 
that city remained his headquarters for the 
rest of his life. But, none the less, he 
travelled much. He visited Ireland, and 
wrote the experiences of “The Cockney in 
Ireland,” though, at the publisher's wish, 
the title of the book was changed to “The 
Irish Sketch Book.” He spent some 
months in journeying “ From Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo,” and there were few popular 
resorts on the Continent at which he did 
not stay. He delivered lectures in the 
principal towns of England and Scotland ; 
and for the same purpose twice visited the 
United States. If it would be difficult 
within the limits of an article to discourse 
of all the places to which Thackeray went, 
it would be absolutely impossible within 
the same limits to follow the peregrina- 
tions of the characters in his books. Let 
anyone, who is even superficially acquainted 
with the author’s works, reflect but for a 
moment, and he will be struck with amaze- 





ment at the number of towns and countries 
tc which reference is made. Paris occurs 
a hundred times at least, from 
“The Yellowplush Correspondence”. of 
Thackeray’s youth, to the latest of 
his writings. Brussels—there all the 
dramatis persone went when Napoleon 
invaded the Low Countries, and the 
Iron Duke went to eject him. “Nu 
more firing was heard at Brussels—the 
pursuit rolled miles away. The darkness 
came down on the field and city: and 
Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet 
through his heart.” It was at Brussels, 
in the Church of St. Gudule, that a Vis- 
count Castlewood betrayed and afterwards 
married Gertrude Maes, and had legitimate | 
issue, Henry Esmond ; and in the convent 
close by the poor woman, deserted by her 
husband and separated from her son, took 
the vows, and lived as Sceur Marie Made- 
leine, and was buried in the adjacent 
cemetery. Rome—Madame de Rawdon, 
familiar to all under another name—met, 
for the last time, her erstwhile protector, 
the Marquis of Steyne. Weimar, Tours, 
Téplitz, St. Petersburg, Boulogne, to all 
ot. these Becky travelled, built up with in- 
finite pains a little circle of acquaintances, 
which always just a little later was as 
readily demolished when somebody who 
had known her in England passed along. 
So might one go through an appreciable 
percentage of places in the Gazeteer and 
linger lovingly at each. 

Scenes, however, are not so important in 
Thackeray’s books. The characters of 
some writers are dependent on their sur- 
roundings. His are cosmopolitan. Becky 
lived on nothing a year in Curzon Street: 
she might as well have lived in Kensington 
or in Paris. Sometimes Thackeray set out 
to draw up an unmistakable background. 
Take “A Shabby Genteel Story,” and the 
n 
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lodging-house of the Ganns, at Margate. 
That scene does: not fade from the 
memory. The sea-side resort, deserted in 
winter, with its typical inhabitants, is ad- 
mirably portrayed. But this was not often 
the case. We do not remember, perhaps 
we are not wanted to remember, where the 
Sedleys went after the smash; but we 
know it was a poor, genteel neighbourhood. 


WALPOLE HOUSE: 


THE MALL, CHISWICK. 


THE THACKERAY COUNTRY 


devoted for the greater part to the metro- 
polis. 

Like most children born of English 
parents in India, Thackeray was sent home 
at an early age for the benefit of his health 
He arrived in the winter of 1817, and soon 
after went to a school in Chiswick Mall. 
“What.a dreadful place that private school 
was; cold, chilblains, bad dinners, not 


Tee 
Photo by Brunell. 


IN THIS 


HOUSE THACKERAY LOCATES MISS PINKERTON’S 
ACADEMY IN “ VANITY FAIR”; IT WAS ONCE 
THE RESIDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Whether it was in Brompton or off Edg- 
ware Road, or in a distant suburb, is im- 
material. Yet Mrs. Ritchie has told us 
that in her walks with her father he would 
point out the very house in which the 
characters lived; and no doubt the places 
were as real to him as the characters. 
Thackeray was essentially a Londoner, 
and it is intended that this paper shall be 


enough victuals, and caning awful!” was 
his memory of the place even in his last 
years. Miss Pinkerton’s Academy, in the 
opening chapter of “Vanity Fair,” was 
undoubtedly Walpole House, in Chiswick 
Mall. Walpole House is historic ground. 
It belonged to Barbara Ferrars, a favourite 
of Charles II., and raised to the peerage- 
as Duchess of Cleveland by that monarch. 
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Subsequently it came into the possession 
of Horacé Walpole, Earl of Orford, who 
no doubt bestowed upon it the name it 
still bears. Later, in 1796, Daniel 
O’Connell, the Liberator, lodged there with 
a Mrs. Rigby. It has recently been ac- 
quired by Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
the famous actor. At the end of Chapter I. 
of “Vanity Fair,” Thackeray has pre- 
sented a picture of Becky Sharp and 
Amelia Sedley leaving Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy. The coach, with Sambo of the 
bandy-legs hanging on behind, is driving 





away; little Laura Martin (who was just 
in roundhand) is weeping because her dear 
Amelia is leaving, and Miss Sharp, her 
pale face out of the carriage window, has 
thrown back the copy of Johnson’s Dixon- 
ary, which good-hearted Miss Jemima had 
just given her, saying: “So much for the 
Dixonary, and, thank God, I’nf out of 
Chiswick.” Thackeray was still at this 
school when his mother, who had recently 
married Major Carmichael Smyth, of the 
Bengal Engineers, returned with her hus- 
band to England, in 1822. “He had a 


perfect memory of me,” she said, “ He 
could not speak, but kissed me, and 
looked at me again and again.” 

From Chiswick Thackeray was sent to 
the Charterhouse School, where, at first, he 
was one of some fifty boarders in Mr. 
Penny’s house, in Wilderness Row, 
Clerkenwell Road. The house still stands 
and a tablet has been placed upon the 
frontage, bearing the inscription :— 


William Make Thackeray 
li me here 
1822—1824 


Photo by Brunell. 
THE CHARTERHOUSE: OLD ENTRANCE GATEWAY AND SCHOOLMASTER’S LODGE. 


Until a few years ago there were the re- 
mains of a small tunnel, running from the 
house into the school grounds. Among 
the boarders was George Stovin Venables 
(of the Parliamentary Bar, and a life-long 
friend of Thackeray), who, as a lad, broke 
his school-fellow’s nose in a fight. “ That 
unlucky fight,” Mr. Ronpell, the monitor 
at Penny’s in 1822, has recorded: “It 
was on a wet half-holiday, I think, when 
a boy named Glossip came and asked 
leave for Thackeray and Venables to 
fight. We wanted some amusement, so I 
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let them fight it out in our long room, with 
the important result to Thackeray’s nasal 
organ.” Thackeray told a friend, that 
after the nose had been successfully set, 
it was deliberately re-broken by a brutal 
school-bully ; “I got at last big enough, 
and strong enough,” he added, “to give 
the ruffian the soundest thrashing a boy 


ever had.” It was probably his broken 
nose that suggested his pseudonymous 
Christian names of Michael Angelo. 


Thackeray left Penny’s in 1824, to become 
a day-boy, when he stayed with Mrs. 
Boyes, a lady who took in lads belonging 
both to the Charterhouse and the Merchant 
Taylor's schools. It is thought that Mrs. 
Boyes’s establishment was in Charterhouse 
Square. Thackeray was wretched at first 
at the great school. “We were flogged 
at school, we were fifty boys in our board- 
ing house, and had to wash in a leaden 
trough, under a cistern, with lumps of fat, 
yellow soap floating about in the ice and 
water.” He was unhappy, as are so many 
boys, sensitive, gently nurtured, who are 
thrown all at once into the midst of a 
crowd of rough lads, hardened to the 
usages of the school; and sometimes of 
nights he would kneel by his little bed, and 
pray : “O God, let me see my mother in my 
dreams.” Perhaps he was never quite 
happy while he was in Mr. Penny’s house, 
but he was certainly more contented during 
his stay at Mrs. Boyes’s, when he was 
growing up, and was more able to hold 
his own. The Charterhovse is situated in 
the heart of Smithfield, and may best be 
described as having lain on the north and 
south between Wilderness Row and 
Charterhouse Square (known originally as 
the Pest House Field, a name that came to 
it in the days of the plague of the Black 
Death), and between Goswell Road and 
Clerkenwell on the east and west. Once 
inside the gates, however, it is difficult to 
remember it is in the busiest part of the 
busiest city in the world. It was in this 


pleasant, peaceful retreat that Colonel 
Newcome ended his days as a Poor 
Brother. The important part that the 
Charterhouse plays in  Thackeray’s 
books is too familiar to be recalled 
here. 


Thackeray went up to Cambridge in 
February 1829, and remained at Trinity 


College for two years. When he came 
down he travelled on the Continent for 
some time ; and after his return to Eng- 
land, in the autumn of 1831, he was en- 
tered as a student at the Middle Temple. 
He became the pupil of the special pleader 
and conveyancer, Taprell, at No. 1, Hare 
Court. He had his own chambers in the 
same building, but as he shared them with 
another, as Pendennis did with George 
Warrington, his name does not appear in 
the list of residents in 1831 or 1832. 
Later he had chambers at 2, Brick Court, 
where Oliver Goldsmith wrote “ The Vicar 
oi Wakefield.” “I received one morning 
a message from poor Goldsmith, that he 
was in great distress, and, as it was not 
in his power to come to me, begging that 
I would come to him as soon as possible,” 
Dr. Johnson recorded ; “ 1 sent him a guinea 
and promised to come directly. I accor- 
dingly went as soon as I was dressed, and 
found that his landlady had arrested him 
for his rent, at which he was in a violent 
passion. I perceived that he had also 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle 
of Madeira and a glass before him. I 


‘put the cork into the bottle, desired that he 


would be calm, and began to talk to him 
of the means by which he might be extri- 
cated. He then told me that he had a 
novel ready for press, which he produced 
tome. I looked into it and saw its merits, 
told the landlady I should soon return, 
and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it 
for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the 
money, and he discharged his rent, not 
without rating his landlady in a high tone, 
for having used him so ill.” No wonder 
Thackeray, who was so ardent an admirer 
cf Goldsmith and the great. Doctor, of 
Fielding and Charles Lamb, all of whom 
lived in the Inn, loved the Temple, and 
made so many of his characters reside 
there. “I have been many a time in the 
chambers in the Temple that were Gold- 
smith’s, and passed up and down the stair- 
case, which Johnson and Burke and 
Reynolds trod to see their friend, their 
poet, their kind Goldsmith, and the stair 
on which the poor women sat, weeping bit- 
terly when they heard that the greatest 
and most generous of men was dead within 
the black oak door.” In after days 
Thackeray rented chambers at 10, Crown 
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Office Row. As soon as he came of age 
he abandoned the study of the law, and 
went to Paris as an art student. His 
adventures in that city and his journeys 
across the channel are duly recorded in the 
biographies. On August 20, 1836, he mar- 
ried Isabella Gethen Creagh Shawe, 
daughter of Colonel Mathew Shawe; and 
soon after came to London. 

When Thackeray came over from Paris, 
in 1834, he stayed with Major and Mrs. 
Carmichael Smyth, at their house, 18, 
Albion Street, Hyde Park; when he re- 
turned with his wife some three years later, 
the young couple stayed with his mother 
and step-father for some months. 

Thackeray soon left Tyburnia, and took 
a house in Bloomsbury, 13, Great Coram 
Street (Jorum Street, Edward FitzGerald 
says the novelist used to call it), which 
runs from Woburn Place to Brunswick 
Square, parallel to the better-known Guild- 
ford Street, which connects Russell Square 
with Gray’s Inn Road. At the time John 
Leech and Charles Keene, both later to be 
his colleagues on the staff of “ Punch,” 
were living in that street. Here 
Thackeray’s first child, Anne Isabella, was 
born. That child is now Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie, but she is still affectionately re 
membered as Miss Thackeray, the author- 
ess of many charming stories and essays. 
She has published some delightful 
“ Memoirs,” and not long since wrote the in- 
teresting “ Biographical Introductions ” pre- 
fixed to a new edition of her father’s works. 

The district of Bloomsbury figures 
largely in Thackeray’s novels, and in his 
letters. In Great Coram Street lived Mr. 
Todd, the junior partner in the firm of 
Osborne and Todd. “The very next day 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brough, in their splen- 
did carriage-and-four called upon Mr. 
Hoggarty and my wife, at our lodgings 
in Lamb’s Conduit Street,” Mr. Samuel 
Titmarsh mentions in his story of “The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond.” It was at the 
church attached to the Foundling 
Hospital, that the Osborne family wor- 
shipped, and where old Osborne erected 
a monument on the wall: “Sacred to the 
memory of George Osborne, Junior, Esq., 
late a Captain in His Majesty’s —th regi- 
ment of foot, who fell on the 18th of June, 
1815, aged 28 years, while fighting for 





Photo by Brunell 
MR. PENNY'S HOUSE: WILDERNESS ROW, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD. WHERE THACKERA™ 
FIRST BOARDED WHEN ATTENDING CHAR- 
TERHOUSE SCHOOL. 


his Kirg and country in the glorious vic- 
tory of Waterloo. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori.” ‘There, too, the dead man’s 
son went with his aunt, and once, at least, 
Amelia attended Divine Service, and sat 
ia a place where she could see the head 
of the boy under his father’s tombstone. 
“Many hundred fresh children’s voices 
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rose up there and sang to the Father 
Beneficent; and little George’s soul 
thrilled with delight at the burst of the 
glorious psalmody. His mother could not 
see him for a while, through the mist that 
dimmed her eyes.” ‘Thackeray was always 
susceptible to the sufferings and pleasures 
of children. 


‘* There’s something, even ia his bitterest mood, 
That melts him at the sight of infanthood ; 
Thank God that he can love the pure and 


When Mr, J. T. Fields, the American 
publisher and man of letters, was in Lon- 
don, he was one day mentioning the various 
sights he had seen, when Thackeray in- 
terrupted, “ But you haven't seen the great- 
est one yet,” he said, “Go with me to-day 
to St. Paul’s and hear the charity children 
sing.” So they went, and Mr. Fields 
noticed. that Thackeray had his head 
bowed, and that his whole frame shook 
with emotion as the children of poverty 
rose to pour out their: anthem of praise. 
“There is one day in the year,” Thackeray 
said in one of the lectures on the Georges, 
“when I think St. Paul’s presents the 
noblest sight in the whole world ; when five 
thousand charity children like nosegays, 
and with sweet young voices, sing the hymn 
which makes every heart thrill with praise 
and happiness. I have seen a hundred 
grand sights in the world—coronations, 
Parisian splendours, Crystal Palace open- 
ings, Pope’s chapels, with their processions 
of long-tailed cardinals and quavering 
choir of fat soprani, but think in all 
Christendom, there is no such sight as 
Charity Children’s Day. Non Angli, sed 
Angeli. As one looks at that beautiful 
multitude of innocents as the first note 
strikes ;—indeed, one may almost fancy 
that cherubs are singing.” 

Not far from the Foundling Hospital 
is Russell Square, where lived several 
members of the family of Major 
Carmichael Smyth. In the last three or 
four years alterations have been made— 
chiefly in the frontages of the houses—but 
without materially changing the character 
of the neighbourhood. The Osbornes 
lived here and also the Sedleys, whose 
house has been identified. Close by is 
Queen’s Square, built in the reign of Anne, 








and named in compliment to her, but the 
statue that stands in the garden is that of 
Queen Charlotte. It is strange to read 
that, when the Square was first built, much 
eulogy was bestowed upon it because of 
the beautiful view to the Hampstead and 
Highgate Hills, for which the north side 
was left open. This has not been built 
over, but the view is now confined to Guild- 
ford Street. On the southside is the 
church, fashionable in the reign of Queen 
Anne, when Sir Richard Steele kept house, 
and did not pay rent; hard by is Blooms- 
bury Square. Thackeray mentioned the 
church in “The Adventures of Philip” ; 
and to offer up their praises and thanks- 
giving for late mercies vouchsafed to them, 
thither went Philip and the Little Sister 
and the two children. It was in Hart 
Street that young George Osborne attended 
the school of the Reverend Lawrence Veal, 
domestic chaplain to the Earl of Bareacres, 
who prepared young gentlemen and noble- 
men for the Universities, the senate, and 
the learned professions, whose system did 
not embrace the degrading corporal severi- 
ties still practised at the ancient places of 
education, and in whose family the pupils 
found the elegances of refined society, and 
the confidence and affection of a home. 
Next to Bedford House, on the North 
side of Bloomsbury Square, in Great Rus- 
sell Street, was Montague House, which, in 
1759, was opened as the British Museum. 
Soon the collections outgrew their habita- 
tion, and a new building was erected in 
1823, by Sir Robert Smirke. The great 
reading room, with its accommodation for 
more than three hundred readers, was not 
built until 1857, and since then a new 
wing has been added. “ Most Londoners 
—not all—have seen the British Museum 
Library,” Thackeray paid tribute in a 
“Roundabout Paper.” “I speak @ c@ur 
ouvert, and pray the kindly reader to bear 
with me. I have seen all sorts of domes 
of Peters and Pauls, Sophia, Pantheon— 
what not ?—and have been struck by none 
of them as much as by that catholic dome 
in Bloomsbury, under which our million 
volumes are housed. What peace, what 
love, what truth, tvhat beauty, what happi- 
ness for all, what generous kindness for 
you and me, are here spread out! It 
seems to me one cannot sit down in that 
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place without a heart full of grateful 
reverence. I own to have said my grace at 
the table, and to have thanked Heaven 
for this, my Engish birthright, freely to 
partake of these bountiful books, and to 
speak the truth I found there.” Thackeray 





and going northwards down Tottenham 
Court Road, through a turning on the west 
side, Fitzroy Square is reached. This is 
a depressing, faded place nowadays, but 
nce it was the centre of the artists’ quarter, 
and in earlier times had been a fashionable 


ENTRANCE GATEWAY, TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Thackeray’s room was in one of the Towers. 


wrote part of “ The Virginians ” there, and 
sought information concerning Washington. 
“T do not want to know of his battles,” 
he said, “ but the colour of the breeches he 
wore.” 

Walking through Great Russell Street, 


area. Colonel Newcome and James 
Binnie, soon after their return from India, 
rented a vast, but melancholy, house there, 
with great black passages, a large black 
stone staircase, a cracked conservatory, and 
a delapidated bathroom. “ Not long since 
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13, GREAT CORAM STREET. 


it was a ladies’ school, in an unprosperous 
condition; the scar left by Madame 
Latour’s brass plate may still be seen on 
the tall black door, cheerfully ornamented 
in the style of the last century, with a 
funeral urn in the centre of the entry, with 
garlands and the skulls of rams at each 
corner.” Correct East Indian gentlemen 
from the Oriental Club, in Hanover 


Square, came there ; and there also Clive 
entertained his friends in his own suite 
of rooms. But for James Binnie, 
“The Newcomes” might have been a 
happier story, for it was through him that 
the Colonel and Clive-.came to know the 
terrible Campaigner, the evil genius of the 
book. Only a’ few streets away is How- 
land Street, where Clive took his wife, and, 
perforce, the Campaigner, his mother-in- 
law, when the Bundelkund Bank failed, 
and left them penniless. 

Harking back to Great Coram Street, 
and going south into Holborn, one arrives 
at - Chancery Lane, out of which runs 
Cursitor Street, where was Sloman’s spong- 
ing house, the prototype of Moss’s, which 
stood opposite Lord Eldon’s house. 
Colonel Rawdon Crawley was taken to 
Moss’s when he left Gaunt House, after 
the great ball, where his wife, Becky, won 
so much admiration in the charades. Becky 
did not come to rescue “ mon pauvre cher 
petit,” but Lady Jane Crawley acted as 
the Good Samaritan and released Rawdon 
in time for him to interrupt the supper of 
his wife and Lord Steyne. Further east 
is Furnival’s Inn, where Thackeray and 
Dickens met for the’ first time, when, 
Seymour being dead, and a new illustrator 
being required for “ Pickwick,” Thackeray 
offered his services. Years after, at a 
Royal Academy dinner, Thackeray, re- 
sponding for the toast of Literature, spoke 
of his now famous offer, the refusal of 
which he would persist in calling “ Mr. 
Pickwick’s lucky escape.” “Had it not 
been for the direct act of my friend 
[Dickens], who has just sat down,” he said, 
“T should most likely never have been in- 
cluded in the toast which you have been 
pleased to drink ; and I should have tried 
t> be, not a writer, but a painter or a de- 
signer of pictures. That was the object 
of my early ambition ; and I can remember 
when Mr. Dickens was a very young man, 
and had commenced delighting the world 
with some charming humorous works, of 
which I cannot mention the name, but 
which were coloured light green, and came 
out once a month, that this young man 
wanted an artist to illustrate his writings ; 
and I recollect walking up to his chambers 
ia Furnival’s Inn, with two or three draw- 
ings in my hand, which, strange to say, he 
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did not find suitable. But for the un- 
fortunate blight which came over my artisti- 
cal existence, it would have been my pride 
and pleasure to have endeavoured one day 
to find a place on these walls for one of 
my performances. This disappointment 
caused me to direct my attention to a 
different walk of art, and now I can only 
hope to be ‘translated’ on these walls, as 
1 have been, thanks to my talented friend 
Mr. Egg.” 

Not far from Furnival’s Inn, was New- 
gate, on the east side of Old Bailey, where 
Thackeray went, with Richard Monckton 
Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, to 
witness the hanging of Courvoisier, in July, 
1840. Milnes breakfasted with him at 
half-past three at Great Coram Street, and 
they drove past Gray’s Inn into Holborn 
and so to Snow Hill. The scene upset 
Thackeray, and he said what he thought 
of it in his article in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 
“ Going to see a man hanged.” “There is 
some talk of the terror which the sight of 
this spectacle inspires . . . I fully con- 
fess I came away .. . that morning with 
a disgust for murder, but it was for the 
murder I saw done.... This is the 
twentieth of July, and I may be permitted 
for my part to declare that, for the last 
fourteen days, so salutary has the impres- 
son of the butchery been upon me, I have 
had the man’s face continually before my 
eyes; that I can see Mr. Ketch at this 
moment, with an easy air, taking the rope 
from his pocket, that I feel myself ashamed 
and degraded at the brutal curiosity which 
took me to the brutal sight, and that [ 
pray to Almighty God to cause this dis- 
graceful sin to pass from among us, and to 
cleanse our land of blood.” Years after 
he was asked to attend a similar function, 
but he did not accept the invitation. “See- 
ing one man hanged is quite enough in 
the course of a life,” he remarked. 
“Jy ai été, as the Frenchman said of 
hunting.” 

Thackeray rarely went farther east. 
Colonel Newcome, however, made more 
than one excursion thither. “ He dismissed 
hrs cab at Ludgate Hill and walked thence 
by the dismal precincts of Newgate and 
across the muddy pavements of Smithfield, 
on his way back to the old school, where 
his son was, a way which he had trodden 
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3t, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. WHICH 

THACKERAY MAKES THE RESIDENCE 
OF BECKY SHARP. 


many a time in his own early days. This 
was Cistercian [Charterhouse] Street, and 
the Red Cow of his youth; there was the 
quaint old Grey Friar [Charterhouse] 
Square, with its blackened trees and gar- 
dens surrounded by ancient houses of the 
build of the last century, now slumbering 
like pensioners in the sunshine.” Thackeray 
seldom went into the city, save on business, 
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notably to Cornhill, where, over against 
St. Peter’s Church, were situated the offices 
cf Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the pro- 
prietors of “ The Cornhill Magazine,” and 


to the “Punch” offices in  Bouverie 
Street. 
At the Great Coram Street house, 


another child was born, who died in in- 
fancy, and in May, 1846, a third, Harriet 
Marion, after the first wife of the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen. Mrs. Thackeray was very 
ill aftersthe latter event, and the illness 
affected«"hes_ mind. Thackeray, who re- 
gardedthis as a temporary derangement, 
tcok ‘her from watering-place to watering- 
place, as the doctors recommended. At 
Jast, howéver, he was compelled to realise 
that the cloud on her intellect would never 
dissolve. It was necessary that she should 
besproperly cared for, and she was placed 
in the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
at Leigh, in Essex. She outlived her hus- 
band byso many years, that it was with 
something like’ a.shock that the announce- 
ment of her death, in 1894, was read. 
Thackeray sent his children to their grand- 
parents at Paris, and soon gave up his 
house. Thackeray’s movements for some 
time after are not known with any accu- 
racy. It may be surmised that he stayed 
with friends, put up at the Bedford Hotel, 
Covent Garden, revisited Paris; but this 
canpgt be stated with any certainty. One 
learns’his whereabouts in 1842, however, 
from the autobiography of the late Mr. 
Henry Vizetelly, the founder of “The 
Pictorial Times,” and other  jour- 
nalistic ventures. Mr. Vizetelly .wanted 
to secure Thackeray’s services for “ The 
Pictorial Times,’ to write upon art, 
and to review such books as he might 
farcy. He found Thackeray in a plainly- 
furnished bedroom, that was apparently his 
sole apartment, over a shop in Jermyn 
Street, eight or ten doors from Regent 
Street, and within a few paces of the pre- 
sent Museum of Geology. From the 
eagerness with which the young man 
accepted the three guineas offered him for 
a couple of columns weekly, Mr. Vizetelly 
deduced the fact that the prospects of an 
additional hundred and sixty pounds to 
his income was, at that moment, anything 
but a matter of indifference. 

Close by, in Bury Street, which runs 


into Piccadilly, Major Pendennis, Half- 
Pay, lived in lodgings. Here it was that 
he was bidden, by his servant Morgan, to 
stand and deliver; and here, like the old 
soldier he was, he turned the tables com- 
pletely on his aggressor. Thackeray 
placed an interesting scene in Jermyn 
Street itself, or Germain Street as it was 
then called. Henry Esmond, after dining 
with Dick Steele at the Guard-table at 
St. James’s Palace, and having left one 
sunny afternoon when his host, the soldier- 
author, had, by chance, a sober fit, was 
suiprised when his companion suddenly 
left his arm and ran after a gentleman who 
was poring over a folio volume at the book- 
shop near to St. James’s Church. The tall 
fair man, in a snuff-coloured suit with a 
plain sword, very sober and almost shabby 
in appearance, at least when compared to 
Captain Steele, who loved to adorn his 
jolly round person with the finest of 
clothes and shone in scarlet and gold lace, 
was no less a person than Mr. Joseph Addi- 
son. Mr. Addison took them both to his 
lodgings in the Haymarket, gave them a 
bottle of wine, invited Esmond to give him 
some particulars of Marlborough’s actions 
for use in “The Campaign,” upon the 
writing of which he was then engaged, and 
subsequently read them the portion already 
composed. 

Later, Thackeray was to be found at 88, 
St. James’s Street, where he wrote “The 
Luck of Barry Lyndon.” Mr. W. H. 
Rideing, in the very interesting brochure 
“Thackeray’s London,” published in 1885, 
stated that this house had been pulled 
down. This statement, however, was pre- 
mature. It was altered, and for a while, 
post office occupied the ground floor; 
but it was not demolished until the present 
year. No. 88 was situated at the 
south-west corner of St. James’s Street, 
with a frontage in Cleveland Row. It 
was close to Marlborough House, and 
faced that portion of St. James’s Palace, 
which is between the Colour Court and the 
Ambassador’s Court.. Next door was once 


the St. James’s Coffee-House, where 


fashionable wits foregathered, and Swift 
—not too far distant from Esther Van- 
homrigh (“Vanessa”) in Suffolk Street— 
wrote so many of his letters to sweet, 
womanly Stella. “He never sends away 
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a letter to her but he begins a new one on 
the same day. He can’t bear to let go her 
little hand as it were.” 

In King Street, which runs out of St. 
James’s Street was Nero’s Hotel, where 
Colonel Newcome, C.B., and his civilian 
colleague in the Honourable East India 
Company’s Service, James Binnie, stayed 
on their return to England, before they 
took a house in Fitzroy Square. The St. 
James’s Theatre now stands upon the site 
of this hostelry. Next door is Willis’s 
Rooms and Restaurant, formerly the ex- 
clusive Almack’s, “the seventh heaven of 
the fashionable world.” ruled by the famous 
Lady Jersey, and owned by the Scotsman, 
MacAll, who, inverting the order of the 
syllables cf his patronymic, gave his name 
to the assembly-rooms. It was at Willis’s 
Rooms that Thackeray delivered his first 
course of lectures on “The English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century.” 
“You. must be thinking of coming back to 
Pimlico soon,” he wrote, on April 29th, to 
Mrs. Brookfield, “ for the lectures are to 
begin on the 15th [of May]. I tried the 
great room at Willis’s yesterday, and re 
cited part of the multiplication table to a 
waiter at the opposite end, so as to try the 
voice. He said he could hear perfectly, 
and I dare say he could, but the thoughts 
somehow and amplify with that 
high-pitched voice and elaborate distinct- 
ness. 


swell 


As I perceive how poets become 
selfish, I see how orators become humbugs, 
and selfish in their way, too, absorbed in 
that selfish pursuit, and turning of periods. 


It is curious to take these steps in a life 
new to me as yet, and try it and see how 
I like it, isn’t it?” The lectures were 
delivered in May, June, and July, 1851, 
and the audiences included “all the 
talents.” Hallam heard the whole series, 
and so did Macaulay. “ Margaret came to 
take me to Thackeray’s [third] lecture,” the 
latter noted in his diary. “ He is full of 
humour and imagination, and I only wish 
these lectures may answer, both in the 
way of fame and money. He told me, 
as I was going out, that the scheme had 
done wonders for him; and I told him, 
and from my heart, that I wished he had 
made ten times as much.” Carlyle and 
his wife went to hear him, besides Harriet 
Martineau, Monckton Milnes, Dickens, 
Lord Carlisle and Charlotte Bronté. Mrs. 
Ritchie was present at the first lecture, 
with her grandmother and her younger 
sister, and she has recorded her impres- 
sions: how the room was crowded, and 
she did not recognise her father’s 
voice when he began, “In treating of the 
English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century, it is of the men rather than of 
their works,” etc. 


how 


, though soon it softened 
and deepened until it sounded again like 
the familiar tones. She remembers, when 
it was all over, the applause of the audi 
ence, which crowded up to shake hands 
with the lecturer, the proud and happy 
look of her grandfather, and the drive 
home, when her father, in high spirits, 
made jokes, and they all laughed, and 
were very jolly. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE VALLEY BETWEEN 


By OWEN OLIVER 


HE Spur Mountains belonged to the 
Macdonalds, and the Lonnon Moun- 
tains to the McAllisters. The valle; 
between them was no man’s land, for they 
were too busy fighting over it to keep out 
the thieves from the hills. 

They had fought year in and year out 
for longer than the memory of man, and 
the balance of success had been even, till 
the days when Robert McAllister, third of 
the name, grew old. Then an ill time 
happened to the clan. His eldest son 
slipped over a crag and was killed. His 
second and third sons were slain away in 
the wars ; and the youngest son died in his 
bed, which is a hard fate for a brave man. 
The more daring of the younger tribesmen 
took service abroad under the King of 
France, and those who were left failed 
because there was no leader. For Mary 
McAllister had the spirit of a man, but 
only the body of a maid. 

Alan, the chief of the Macdonalds, was 
then young, and had won great renown in 
arms. Also he had the way of leading 
men, and those who are born to leading 
never lack men to lead. He drove the 
McAllisters from the valley, and built 
little fortresses there, and when he had 
held it for a full year he sent a message 
t» Robert McAllister saying that further 
strife was but a waste of brave men, and 
offering honourable terms of peace, if they 
would own that the valley was his. 

Thereupon the McAllisters gathered to- 
gether and made a great raid, and took 
away cattle and sheep in hundreds, that 
were in the valley to graze, and razed one 
of the lit‘le forts to the ground. The week 
after Alan Macdonald fell upon them and 
took back four-fold, and afterwards he 
sent a piper with a letter, which read like 
this :— 

“From Alan Macdonald to Robert 
McAllister, with most courteous greetings. 

“The fortune of the moment has given 
us the advantage. When strife is useless 
strife should cease. 
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“If you will uwn that the valley is mine 
I shall be honoured by your using it. It 
is said that good foes make good friends, 
and I am wishful to try, for there is none 
who honours your name more than I.” 


Robert McAllister being a wise man and 
old was minded to consent. 

“It is a generous offer from a gallant 
enemy,” he said. 

But his daughter pleaded with him, in 
her dead brothers’ name, and _ prevailed. 
So he made answer thus :— 


“Robert McAllister sends all courteous 
greetings to Alan Macdonald. 

“The fortune of the moment changes. 
For those who come after I hold to what 
I have held and my forefathers before me. 
If our numbers are lessened, our courage 
is not. In such friendship as foe may 


_have with foe I unite, and am as sensible 


of your generosity as of your bravery.” 


Then came a curt message from Alan 


Macdonald :— 


“If you rely on courage, let one of your 
tribe meet me in single combat, the valley 
to belong to the victor’s clan.” 


Many of the McAllisters volunteered for 
the fight, but there was no great man of 
arms among them, and the elders would 
not consent. 

“It were giving Macdonald the land,” 
they declared. “There is no man in 
Scotland who can stand before him.” “For 
he was a large man and powerful, and 
withal quick as smaller men are; and he 
had a curious cunning of fence which he 
had learnt in France. 

So they sent no answer at all, and Mary 
McAllister locked herself in her room for 
two days, and brooded over the dishonour 
of her clan; till presently she made a 
deep plan, as women will, and rode out in 
the grey dawn to the castle on the Spur 
Mountains, and when Macdonald’s out- 
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posts challenged her in the valley, she 
said— 

“T am Mary McAllister, and I have 
come to answer the challenge of your 
chief.” 

So they sent a guide to conduct her the 
easiest way to the castle, and when the 
head warder came to the gate and asked 
her pleasure, she made him the same 
answer as before. 

After he had stared at her once for her 
daring, and twice for her beauty, he con- 
ducted her to the great hall; and Alan 
Macdonald rose and came to meet her, and 
set a chair, and stood with his cap in hand, 
marvelling that any woman should be so 
fair ; for she had pale blue eyes and red- 
gold hair, and her face was dainty like a 
wild flower. 

“You honour me greatly,” he told her. 
“Have no fear.” She laughed carelessly. 

“T had no fea,” she said, and he bowed. 

“Fair lady, you honour me more.” 

“Tt was not for your honour that I came, 
but the honour of my clan, and my own.” 
He bowed again. 

“There is no dishonour in peace,” he 
said. 

“Neither have I come in peace.” He 
caught a look in her that he had seen on 
the face of a foe before, and knew that 
she spoke no light word. Therefore, he 
became very grave. 

“War is not for women,” he told her. 

“T had not come if any of my brothers 
had lived, but perchance”—she tossed 
back her hair that was like red gold—* you 
had not challenged us, then?” He 
flushed hotly. 

“Think you so?” Their eyes met for 
a moment and she smiled suddenly. There 
was a year’s spring, it seemed to him, in 
her smile. 

“Nay,” she owned. “I think not so, 
Alan Macdonald. You fear no man.” He 
laughed a soft laugh. 

“I have feared no woinan till now.” 
She put her head back and looked up at 
him. 

“Fear you me?” 

“As a man may fear.” 

“Fear you my challenge?” He knitted 
his brows in thought before he spoke. 

“Name what champion you will,” he 
said at last. “I will meet him, if he is 


not your lover. Believe me ”—there was 
a sudden depth in his voice—“ I would not 
earn your hate.” She laughed scornfully. 

“Ts it yet to earn?” He-bit his lip 
angrily. 

“ His blood be upon your head,” he said, 
sternly. “I will meet him.” She laughed. 

“T have no lover. The challenge is my 
own.” 

There was a quick murmur among the 
retainers, but the chief checked it with a 
glance. 

“T am dull-witted, lady. Help my 
lack of brains.” She drew a deep breath. 

“You sent a challenge to our clan, that 
one should contend with you. It was not 
an equal wager. Yet there were those who 
would have died, had they not been over- 
ruled.” Her eyes flashed. 

“ Also I took the risk,” he reminded her. 

‘It was not an equal risk, as you knew.” 
He frowned. 

“Who shall deny his strength to the 
stronger man?” he asked. 

“ Shall he use it against a weaker?” He 
frowned again. 

“Tt is the way of these things.” 

“Shall a man take advantage against a 
woman ?” 

“ No ! ” 
“Surely no 

“Wherefore,” said she, “I bring. to you 
an equal challenge.” 

“If your challenge is such as a man may 
meet,” he answered steadily, “I accept it 
unheard.” 

“Tt is an even risk,” she said, calmly. 
“Your life against mine.” 

“Never!” She shrugged her shoulders. 

“It is not your habit to fight on equal 
terms ?” 

“Tt is not my habit to fight with a woman 
on any terms at all.” She laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“ A woman is not so much to fear!” 

The grey-bearded Hector, who was 
reckoned wise, rested his trembling old 
hands on the table and leaned forward. 

“To those whom years have taught 
wisdom,” he declared, “a woman of all 
things is most to fear.” 

She turned haughtily to Alan. 

“Before age has brought wisdom, do 
you fear?” 

“ Aye,” he said, “I fear greatly.” 


said 


'” 


Macdonald heartily. 
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“The risk is only equal.” He shook his 
head. 

“ A woman’s life is more to a man than 
his own.” 

“My life is naught to you,” she told 
him. He looked her in the face boldly. 

“Try me, lady,” he said, and the 
thought crossed her mind that Alan 
Macdonald had been good to have as a 
friend ; but she bit her lip, and answered 
coldly : 

“Such as my life is,’ she said, “I dare 
risk it.” 

She put her hand in her bosom, and drew 
cut two quaint phials of coloured glass, 
with stoppers of dull wrought gold. 

“Will you drink a toast with me?” she 
asked. 

“ Surely,” he answered, “if it is such as 
amanmay.” But he looked at the strange 
vessels and liked them not. 

“Tt is an innocent toast enough, and 
harmless—if you drink the one.” 

“ And if I drink the other?” 

“It is only death!” 

“There are worse things,” he answered, 
carelessly. She pushed the _phials 
snilingly toward him. 

“Choose. I will drain the other.” 

“And then?” 

“One of us will gain the valley; and 
the other will feel no loss.” 

He took up the phials and held them in 
the sunlight, that streamed through an open 
casement on to the floor. Then he put 
them down again. 

“I pray you send some other chal- 
lenger,” he begged. 

“The challenge is mine,” she insisted. 
“If you are no coward choose now.” He 
shook his head; and she rose from her 
chair. “I will go to my father and tell 
him that Alan Macdonald was afraid.” 

The young chief flushed rosy red as a 
girl flushes. 

“Send a man to tell me so,” he cried, 
fiercely. 

“One less strong, and less skilled in 
arms?” There was an angry sound among 
the men at the table, but he quelled it with 
a wave of the hand. “ Come,” she tempted 
him. “Death is not so much to dread. 
Give me one and I will drink first.” 

He lifted the little vessels again and 
watched them sparkle against the sun- 


beams. It was awesome he thought that 
death should come in such a guise ; and he 
was angry with himself, because he feared 
that he feared. 

“Dare you not?” she asked, tauntingly. 

“Aye,” he said. “I dare, Give me 
which you will.” 

The wise man moved as if he would 
speak, but stopped at the look in her eyes. 

“I should give you death,” she an- 
swered, “for I know.” Alan Macdonald 
looked hard at her, and saw that truly she 
was passing fair. 

“Give me death, if you will.” 

The wise man leaned forward again, and 
again he said nought. 

“T take no odds,” she said. “ Neither 
would I have the death of so generous a 
foe on my soul, For your honour, Alan 
Macdonald, choose.” 

He bowed and looked at the phials once 
more. One was green and one was pink, 
and either flashed in the sun. 

“Tt were better to share one,” he sug- 
gested. 

“ Aye,” muttered the sage, “ woman and 
man were made to live together or die 
together.” 

“When they are foes,” said Mary 
McAllister, “ one is better dead.” 

Her foeman turned to Bruce Macdonald, 
who was second in the clan. 

“ See that the lady is escorted home with 
all honour,” he commanded, “if I die,” 
and before any could stay him he had 
drained the greep phial. “Your health, 
Madame!” 

Mary McAllister rose steadily and put 
out her hand for the pink vessel. 

“Your ‘health, sir,” she pledged him. 
“You have won.” 

He saw that her colour faded somewhat, 
and her hand trembled slightly, and her 
bosom heaved, as she raised death to her 
lips; and suddenly he dashed the vessel 
from her hand on to the floor, and it 
shivered into fragments. 

“T pray you live,” he begged, “ and have 
me at your command.” 

Mary McAllister sank in the chair and 
buried her face in her hands for nearly a 
minute by the great clock, that ticked on, as 
if life and death were nothing at all. 
When she looked up she was ashy pale, 
and she accepted her foeman’s arm to rise. 








: 





Her bosom heaved as she raised death to her lips. 
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“You are a very brave man, Alan 
Macdonald,” she told him in a slow, 
hushed voice. “Suffer me now to go.” 

So he led her to the gateway in silence 
and held her foot in his hand when she 
mounted. 

“Friend or foe?” he asked under his 
breath. She looked down at him with her 
great blue eyes. 

“ Foe,” she whispered, hoarsely, “ but— 
I honour you greatly.” 

Then she rode away into the mist that 
hung over the valley below, and he gazed 
after her till she was lost to view. 

“There was never her like in all Scot- 
land,” he vowed. “ She would have taken 
1.” 

“ Aye,” said the sage, who was standing 
near him. “ She would have taken it ;' and 
perchance she has more of the poison at 
home !” 

The young chief stared at him for a 
moment. Then he gave a great shout. 

“My horse! Bring my horse!” 

He ran to meet them as they came, leapt 
on his great black charger, and rode down 
into the mist as if his senses were not in 
him. 

“If harm should come to her!” he 
muttered. “Good God, if harm should 
come to her!” 

He stroked his horse’s mane and called 
it by every pet name, to make it gallop 
faster; and they rushed on, over hedges 
and ditches and grey stone walls that grew 
suddenly out of the fog. He peered 
through the gloom, with his eyes burning 
like fire, and saw nothing. He bent for- 
ward to listen for the sound of her horse’s 
hoofs, and heard nothing. Only as he rose 
up Mount Lonnon, and the mist lifted a 
little, he caught a glimpse of some one 
riding far above, and knew that he could 
never catch her by the way that she went. 
He drew a long breath, and turned his 
horse aside from the track. 

“ A woman’s life is more than a man’s,” 
he muttered. 

From the foot of the mountain to the 
castle high above the bridle path runs a 
long way round; and between bend and 
bend lies a great ravine that neither man 
nor beast had crossed, forty feet at the 
narrowest from side to side. The edges 
overhang, so that the bottom is not seen, 
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and when a stone falls one grows tired of 
listening for the distant crash below. Alan 
Macdonald rode straight for the ravine. 
When he came to the edge he looked till 
he found a plot of level grass, and there 
he rested his horse for a moment, and 
patted his neck and whispered in his ear. 

“Now, boy, now!” he cried. The 
horse sprang forward over the even 
ground, gathered himself together on the 
edge of the abyss, flew into the air. a 

“Live together or die together,” said 
Alan Macdonald under his breath. 

Then he saw his horse falling short of 
the black rock—felt him strike against it 
—was hurled forward with a crash— 
clutched at something hanging from above 
and held dazedly to it—caught the sound 
of a woman’s cry—clung mechanically to 
something, he did not know what—heard 
a dull thud. That must be his horse fallen 
below—he would follow in a moment—his 
hand seemed unclosing—he was. going— 
going. Then he remembered no more for 
a time. 

* * * * 

When he found the world again, he was 
lying in some long grass he thought, and 
there was something yet softer under his 
head. He could see nothing at first but 
the mist and the swaying tops of the trees. 
He was not sure whether he was dead or 
alive till he tried to stir, and groaned for 
the pain. Then a woman’s face hung over 
him; framed in the mist—the face of Mary 
McAllister. 

“T thought,” he said in a faint voice, 
unlike his own, “I was dead.” He lost 
the face again, and heard no answer. 
“Perhaps,” he muttered, “I am.” He 
tried to raise himself, and barely stifled 
another groan. 

“You must not move,” said a very gentle 
voice. “ You are badly hurt—very badly, 
I fear.” 

“TIT do not fear for myself,” he an- 
swered ; “only—are you Mary McaAllis- 
ter?” 

“Yes.” He tried to look round at her. 
“Only be still,” she entreated. “I have 
sent for men to carry you. They will 
come soon.” 

“Soon,” he murmured. Them he began 
to wander in his mind, and clutched at the 
air, dreaming that he was hanging over 
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the ravine; but he found two soft hands 
holding his arms. 

“You are not there now,” she assured 
him. “You are safe, quite safe.” He 
roused again. 

“ How—did it—happen ?” 

“You were hanging by a dead branch. 
I—I lifted you here.” 

“T owe my life to you.” He smiled as 
if the thought pleased him. “My foe!” 

“T do not think,” she whispered, “we 
are foes any more. You must not move.” 

“You saved my life.” 

“You had saved mine.” 

“ You were not going to take the poison, 
at home?” She shivered, and suddenly 
he knew that his head was upon her lap. 
“ Let me see your face again,” he entreated, 
“in case I should die.” 

“You shall not die,” she vowed, pas- 
sionately, and bent over and let him see her 
face; and the tears were running down it, 
and one fell on his cheek. 

“The—the poison,” he asked. 
would not have taken it?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I would.” 

' “You will not now? For the love of 
Heaven, dear lady?” 

“Why did you take the leap?” 
smiled faintly. 

“For you.” 
eyes. 

“Why do you care so much for my 
life?” 


’ 


“You 


He 


She looked right into his 


Because he was dazed, the fine speeches 
that he tried to fashion would not shape 
themselves to an end. So he said, simply, 
“TI love you.” 

“Then,” she said, “since you won my 
life, keep it, and do with it as you will,” 
and he turned to look up at her without a 
moan at the pain. 

“If I rise a whole man,” he said, “I 
will give you my whole heart.” She looked 
at him with a glitter in her eyes. 

“And if you do not,” she said, “I will 
take it!” 

And because he was so helpless and his 
eyes pleaded with her so, she bent down 
her head and let him kiss her red lips. 

“To live together or die together,” she 
vowed. 

So when the leech came with his herbs 
and bandages, she whispered to him to use 
all his skill. 

“For,” she said, “ You hold two lives in 
your hand.” 

Some said it was the leech’s craft that 
saved him, and some said it was the gentle 
nursing of Mary McAllister, and some said 
it was his own great strength, and some 
said it was the strength of his love for her ; 
but Hector, who was old and wise, put it 
all to the mercy of God. And when Alan 
Macdonald was recovered, the clans went 
down from the mountains, with white 
favours in their bonnets and married them 
in the valley between. 





‘AN AFTERTHOUGHT’ 


By J. R. T. BABONEAU 


ERE is a word worth saying, 
Which lark and cuckoo tell, 
When all the world goes maying— 
But a kiss will do as well! 


Here is a song for singing, 
To eternal notes that swell, 

When the nightingales are winging,— 
But a touch will do as well ! 


Here is a thought for ever, 
In speech and song to dwell ! 
When chiming phrases quiver,— 
But a glance will do as well! 
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By A. W. JARVIS 


Illustrated from Old Prints. 


HAT the habit of snuff-taking is once 
more coming into fashion is beyond 
question. Several of our greatest men 
have of late years fallen victims to its 
seductive pleasures, among whom I may 
mention Lord Russell of Killowen, who 
was, up to the time of his death, a regular 
snuff-taker. One sure sign of the revival 
is the admonitory paragraphs which are 
already appearing in the Press, proclaim- 
ing the dire troubles to which indulgence in 
the practice renders one liable. Its con- 
stant use, we have recently been told, is 
likely to produce polypus, to ruin the 
memory, and weaken the sight and even 
the brain. Yet how many men of con- 
spicuous ability in all walks of life have 
freely indulged in the habit. It is but the 
old story over again. Long ago, in the 
infancy of snuff-taking, apoplexy was one 
of the lesser evils to which snuff-takers 
were said to expose themselves. On the 
other hand, some forty years ago, a doctor 
wrote to show that patrons of the box never 
died of consumption. Dr. Abernethy was 
once asked whether taking snuff injured 
the brain. “ No, no,” replied the Doctor, 
“ for no man with an ounce of brain would 
dream of using it.” 

No habit has probably been more re- 
viled than snuff-taking. But it has out- 
lived all the efforts and attacks directed 
against it by its varied and numerous 
enemies. Hardly had it come into use, 
than the most furious tirades were issued 
against it. Louis XIV. greatly objected to 
the fascinating powder. But, in spite of 
all his efforts, he was unsuccessful in pre- 
venting its adoption by the gallants and 
ladies of the French Court. His physi- 
cian, Fagon, desirous of propitiating his 
royal master, delivered a violent oration 
against snuff, holding forth on the terrible 
troubles its use would entail—but a little 
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mistake rather spoilt the effect, and led to 
no small amusement. In the middle of the 
lecture, the unfortunate medico absent- 
mindedly pulled out a well-filled box and 
took a lusty pinch ! 

Pope Urban VIII. was another who 
violently attacked the use of snuff. He 
issued a bull excommunicating all persons 
found guilty of taking it in church ; and, 
in 1690, Pope Innocent renewed its action. 
About twenty-nine years later, Sultan 
Amurath IV. made smoking and snuff- 
taking capital offences. For a long time 
both were sternly forbidden in Russia 
under pain of having the nose cut off. In 
the Swiss Canton of Berne they ranked in 
the table of offences next to adultery ; and 
even that weakest of English monarchs, 
James I., fiercely denounced the use of 
tobacco in any shape or form. 

Unlike smoking, which was introduced 
into this country direct from America, 
snuff-taking appears to have been first 
naturalised in France, where the favour 
accorded to it by the beautiful Catherine de 
Medicis made it the rage with her Catholic 
courtiers. It has been supposed that the 
practice was imported into England when 
Charles II., and the Cavaliers, who had 
shared his exile, returned to power ; but it 
had certainly been in vogue before this 
period. The Puritans themselves had 
taken kindly to the wicked weed in its new 
guise. They would probably have ex- 
plained that they took it medicinally ; for 
in these days the medical world, who had 
great faith in the efficacy of various pun- 
gent mixtures called sternutatories, for a 
brief space of time welcomed tobacco as a 
noble addition to these snuff-medicines. 

It is said that in these times scented 
snuff was occasionally used as a vehicle for 
administering poison. In 1712 the Dauph- 
iness of France was supposed to have 
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been murdered in this way by the Duc de 
Noailles, who had presented her with a box 
of her favourite snuff. After using it for 
a few days, she died of the poison which 
she had unwittingly inhaled. 

During the visitation of the Plague, in 
1665, snuff-taking received a powerful 
impetus. It is stated that not a single 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE AND 


From an Old Print. 


tobacconist lost his life from that terrible 
scourge; and the doctors looked on both 
pipe and box as valuable preventatives of 
the dreadful epidemic. 

When William III. ascended the throne, 
snuff rapidly increased in favour among 
the higher classes of society; and in the 
time of Anne scarcely a man of rank but 





indulged in the pungent powder. Magnifi- 
cent boxes of all descriptions speedily be- 
came the fashion, while the Jeaux carried 
their nasal refreshment in the hollow heads 
of their richly-mounted canes. 
Snuff-taking was not brought within the 
reach of the multitude until 1702, when 
the British fleet, under Sir. George Rooke, 


HER GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


swooped down upon Vigo and carried off 
several thousand barrels of the fragrant 
dust. The sale of the spoil in the sea-coast 
towns caused a glut in the home market, 
and waggon-loads of snuff went a-begging 
at fourpence a pound! Small wonder then 
that those who had never before taken 
snuff now joined the ranks of its patrons, 
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An amusing incident in connection with 
Queen Charlotte, who was a confirmed 
snuff-taker, forms the subject of an illus- 
tration. Her Majesty, at a juvenile ball 
she was giving, desired her granddaughter, 
Princess Charlotte, to call a dance. Smil- 
ing mischievously at the Queen, the child 
caused the royal lady, and those surround- 
ing her, no little amusement by at once 
bidding the musicians to play the old song : 
What a Beau My Granny was, the words 
of which ran: 


What a beau 
was she! 

She took snuff, 
and that’s 
enough, 

And that’s 
enough for me. 


George IV. 
was another 
royal patron 
of the box, 
whose princely 
title was given 
to a mixture 
popular to the 
present day. 
He possessed a 
fine collection 
of snuff-boxes. 
Walpole men- 
tions a_ very 
beautiful and 
curious one 
which he pur- 
chased fer 
£500, and the 
old court chro- 
nicler con- 
sidered it 
cheap at the 
price. It was 
of exquisite workmanship. On opening the 
lid, an enamelled bird started up, sat on 
the rim, turned round, fluttered its wings, 
and piped in a delightful tone the notes of 
different birds, particularly the jug-jug of 
the nightingale. 

In these days it was a common practice 
for intimates to exchange pinches; and 
at the tables of the great, and the mess- 
dinners of the different regiments, boxes 
of large proportions always followed the 
bottle, and everybody was at liberty to 
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help themselves. A story is told of how 

Beau Brummell—who prided himself on 

the quality of his snuff and the beauty of 

his boxes—once rebuked a fellow-guest at 

a dinner at which he was present. On the 

cloth being removed, the snuff-boxes made 

their appearance, and Brummell’s was par- 

ticularly admired. It was handed round, 

and a gentleman finding it difficult to open, 

incautiously applied a dessert-knife to the 

lid. Brummell was on thorns, and at last 

could contain 

himself no 

longer. Ad- 

dressing the 

host, he said, 

loud enough to 

be heard by 

the company : 

“Will you be 

good enough 

to tell your 

friend that my 

snuff - box is 

not an oyster.” 

Brummell 

seems to have 

been very par- 

ticular as to 

whom he per- 

mitted to use 

his bex. This 

caused him on 

one occasion 

to incur the 

heavy dis- 

pleasure of the 

Prince. They 

were dining at 

the Pavilion; 

and after din- 

ner the Bishop 

of Winchester, 

perceiving Brummell’s snuff-box within his 

reach, very naturally took it up and sup- 

plied himself with a pinch, The Beau 

immediately told the servant, who was 

standing behind his chair, to throw the rest 

of the snuff into the fire or on the floor. 

It is said the Prince never forgave the 

insult thus offered to the Bishop, and that 

the incident, in a way, led to the breaking 
off of their old friendship. 

Lord Petersham fairly rivalled Beau 

Brummell in the snuff world. He had a 
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THE SNUFF LAKER. 


After Stothard. 


regular factory in which he prepared his 
favourite mixtures. All the fashionable 
kinds were to be found stored there in 
beautiful jars, as well as all the necessary 
apparatus for grinding, moistening, and 
mixing. His stock of snuffs was valued 
at over £3,000. Of boxes, too, he had a 
magnificent collection, and was popularly 
supposed to have a different one for each 
day of the year. 

Among men of learning and eminence, 
svuff-taking won great favour, and its 
worshippers included the honoured names 


of Pope, Swift, Addison, Bolingbroke, and 
Congreve. One of the highest honours at 
Will’s was a pinch from Dryden’s box. 
“Glorious John” used to manufacture his 
own mixture, but nothing would induce him 
to divulge the secret of its excellence. 
Gibbon was an excessive snuff-taker; and 
Charles Lamb and his sister Mary both 
indulged in the habit. In one of her letters 
she writes of herself and brother: “ Sitting 
like a literary Darby and Joan, I taking 
snuff, and he groaning all the while and 
saying he can make nothing of it, till he 
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“] NEVER TAKE SNUFF !” 


From an Old Print. 


has finished, when he finds he has made 
something of it.” Dr. Johnson used to 
carry his snuff loose in his waistcoat pocket, 
a dirty habit favoured by both Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon. Reynolds was 
another prolific taker of snuff : 

When they talk’d of their Raphaelles, Cor- 

gios, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

All through the pages of Dickens’s works 
snuff-takers keep popping up. There is 
Mr. Perker—the Honourable Samuel 
Slumkey’s election agent ; the elegant but 
heartless and unprincipled Sir John 
Chester; Miss Sally Brass and her 
rascally brother ; and poor, meek Frederick 
Dorrit, who always kept his compound in 
a screw of papc:<; all sorts and conditions. 
Mrs. Gamp, too, was a sly snuff-taker, and 
did not like her weakness referred to. On 
the memorable occasion when Betsy Prig 
went to tea with her, this lady’s unkind 
reference to the subject almost caused a 
breach in the partnership. 
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Betsy, on her way to Mrs. 
Gamp, had taken the precau- 
tion to purchase a twopenny 
salad to go with the tooth- 
some pickled salmon, because, 
as she  ungraciously _ re- 
marked, “she know’d she 
wouldn’t have a coucumber !” 
Diving into the depths of ner 
capacious pocket she pro. 
duced a lettuce of magnificent 
proportions, a handful of 
mustard and cress, a piece of 
dandelion, three bunches of 
radishes, an onion “ rather 
larger than’ an average tur- 
nip,” three substantial slices 
of beetroot, and a_ short 
prong of celery. Handing 
these prodtictions of nature to 
Mrs. Gamp, the lady re- 
quested that they should he 
sliced up for immediate on- 
sumption in plenty of vine- 
gar. 

“*And don’t go a-drop- 
ping none of your snuff in it,’ 
said Mrs. Prig. ‘In gruel, 
barley-water, apple-tea, mut- 
ton broth, and that, it don’t 
signify. It stimulates a 

patient. But I don’t relish it myself.’ 

“* Why, Betsy Prig!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, 
* how can you talk so!’ 

“*Why, ain’t your patients, wotever their 
diseases is, always a sneezin’ their wery 
heads off, along of your snuff?’ said Mrs. 
Prig. 

“*And wot if they are!’ said Mrs. 
Gamp. 

“* Nothing if they are,’ said Mrs. Prig. 
“* But don’t deny it, Sairah.’ 

“*Who deniges of it?’ Mrs. Gamp in- 
quired. 

“Mrs. Prig returned no answer. 

“*Who .deniges of it, Betsy?’ Mrs. 
Gamp inquired again. Then Mrs. Gamp, 
by reversing the question, imparted a 
deeper and more awful character of 
solemnity to the same, ‘ Betsy, who deniges 
of it?’ 

“Tt was the nearest possible approach to 
a very decided difference of opinion be- 
tween these ladies; but Mrs. Prig’s im- 
patience for the meal being greater at the 
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moment than her impatience of contradic- serve the use of the old-time habit. In 
tion, she replied for the present, ‘ Nobody, the first plate of Hogarth’s Marriage A-la- 
if you don’t, Sairah,’” and the threatened A/ode we have a glimpse of the newly- 
quarrel having been thus tactfully averted, wedded couple—the earl’s son and the 


COLLEY CIBBER IN “ TITE CARELESS HUSBAND,” 
By J. Smon. After Grisonl, 


the ladies proceeded to enjoy their pickled alderman’s daughter. The foppish, effem- 


salmon and tea. inate-looking young lord is seen affect- 


The brush of the painter, no less than edly taking a pinch of snuff, as he turns 
the pen of the writer, has helped to pre- from his bride with a complacent smirk 
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to admire his finery in the pier-glass at 
bis side, while the lady, young and pretty, 
trifles with her wedding ring, which she 
has strung upon her handkerchief, and 
listens to the whispered compliment of the 
smart young lawyer. 

There was a class of snuff-takers at the 
head of which Dancer the Miser was 
fairly entitled to rank. It was a luxury 
in, which he never actually indulged ; yet 
he neglected no opportunity to beg a pinch 
from those who did. In this manner, in 
about a month, he used to fill a box which 
he always carried in his pocket. He then 
exchanged its contents at a chandler’s shop 
for a candle, which was made to last till he 
had again filled his box. 

Another specimen of this order was the 
gentleman who figures in our illustration. 
His practice was to lie in wait outside snuff 
shops, and, as their patrons came out, to 
humbly beg “a _ pinch—just one Jitile 
pinch.” But woe betide the man who 
attempted to grant the favour. No sooner 
was the box offered, than the old rogue 
would grab all he could lay hold of, and 
bolt off down a neighbouring street ere 
his victim recovered from his astonishment. 
The snuff thus secured was again retailed, 
and, when times were brisk, the rascal 
made a ‘very good thing of the business. 
A: may be seen, he occasionally caught a 
tartar, and for a time he was a sadder— 
if not a wiser—man. 

There is a touch of grim humour in a 
quaint little old plate entitled The Last 
Pinch. It forcibly illustrates the ruling 
passion strong in death. A clergyman 
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attending: a culprit on the scaffold, after 
the usual prayers, asked him: 

“And now before I bid you farewell, is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the pinioned culprit ; 
“put your hand into.my waistcoat pocket 
and you will find a paper of snuff. | Just 
open it and give me a pinch. I can’t help 
myself. I’d do as much for you if you 
was in my situation, and I shall feel 
obliged to you as long as I live.” 

The good divine granted the request, 
and, as he retired, heard the condemned 
man exclaim, ere he was launched into 


eternity, 
“Now I’m happy!” 
Scotsmen are notorious snuff-takers, 


and, as might be expected, tell many a 
good tale concerning their favourite weak- 
ness; and so, before .closing this article, 
room must be found for one of the best. It 
is the old story told by Dean Ramsay, 
which, by the courtesy of Messrs. Cope 
Bros. and Co. I am enabled to illustrate 
with the amusing sketch from one of their 
Smoke Room Booklets. A Highlander, a 
genuine lover of sneezing, noticed a magni- 
ficent man in full tartans standing at the 


door of the Blair-Athole Hotel, and 
observed with much admiration the 
wide dimensions of his nostrils, in a 


fine upturned nose. Going up to him, 
be offered him a pinch from his mull. 
The stranger, drawing himself up rather 


haughtily, said: “I never take snuff.” 
“Oh,” replied our unabashed friend, 
‘that’s a  peety, for there’s gran 


accommodation ! ” 












The other day I was 
travelling by train to a 
place about fifteen 
miles from London, and 
in the carriage opposite 
me sat a young man who was intently 
reading “Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” from a new and dainty 
edition. His hat was a Panama, and he 
wore a lovse-fitting suit, the unconven- 
tionalism of which was emphasised by a 
very Bohemian tie. Most of us find some 
amusement in the effort to spell out the 
characters of our travelling companions, 
and the books which they are reading assist 
us materially in forming our conclusions. 
The questions I asked myself with regard 
tc this young man were: “ Was he a poet 
or a lover of poetry?” “ Had he lost a 
dear friend?” “Was he merely a pur- 
chaser of dainty editions?” It did not 
occur to me at the moment that he was pro- 
bably in love. Nevertheless, such was 
evidently the fact. He alighted at my 
station, where a young lady met him, and 
together they wandered, arm in arm, into 
the fields. The lady was dressed in a hat 
of the latest fashion and in a costume of 
a very dainty and stylish make. I pro- 
ceeded with my estimate of what was likely 
to happen. In some quiet meadow or be- 
side some running brook the young man 
was going to present the dainty edition 
to the lady, and perhaps read out to her the 
poem. When I thought the matter over, it 


ARE 
“ DouBLEs ” 
AFFINITIES ? 


seemed, in the circumstances, such a very 
natural proceeding. 


For the sorrow of 
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the world is in the Elegy, and nobody en- 
joys the luxury of sorrow so much‘as an 
intellectual young man who is in love. 

A friend who had been waiting for me 
at the station informed me that he had also 
been studying character, and that he had 
been interested in speculating upon the 
future of a young lady, who sat on a seat 
near him. She was reading “Home 
Notes,” but she only looked at the pages 
very fitfully, and every now and again 
took out a small hand glass from a bag 


which she carried with her, anxiously 
examining her complexion. Her nose was 
sunburnt, and in one place the skin 


showed signs of peeling, and this troubled 
her exceedingly. She was pointed out to 
me, and she was none other than the com- 
panion of the owner of “ Gray’s Elegy. e 
Would her anxiety be expressed in that 
poem ? we both thought. Was she indeed 
on the same plane of life and thought as 
the young man? Anyhow, he would most 
certainly read out the poem to her, and 
she would think the verses beautiful be- 
cause he said they were so. But when he 
was engrossed in his own rendering of their 
beauty we felt quite certain that the little 
hand glass would come out again. Now, 
were these two, whose approaches towards 
each other had so many points of dissimi- 
larity, contraries or affinities ? 

There was a refined and sad-looking girl 
im my Carriage who was reading Browning, 
and a sporting-looking young man with a 
Referee met her at the station, and these 
two wandered also into the fields together. 
$5 





It seemed to us a concrete example of the 
cross purposes which are exhibited in 
Nature’s arrangements. “Gray’s Elegy” 
was surely crying aloud to be mated with 
Browning, and the Referee would have 
been so happy with Home Notes. But it 
was not to be. If incongruity is the basis 
of all humour, it is blendings of the kind 
that I have described which must make 
the gods laugh a great deal. Outside love 
poems and novels it is opposites, not 
“likes,” that attract one another. Nature 
is always tending towards variety of the 
type, and she keeps affinities apart. Ina 
world of our own fashioning they would 
require no introduction. Even as things 
are they look into one another's eyes, and 
they both say the same thing—“ We have 
known each other all our lives.” But Mrs. 
Grundy is the mistress of both, and one 
of her unwritten laws for such occasions is 
that we speak and act as if the facts were 
not as they are. 

We have all been very interested lately 
in the strange case of Adolf Beck and the 
pessibility of the existence of doubles. If 
my double exists, should I recognise him 
as such? That is the question I ask my- 
self. Should I like him or be able to 
make a companion of him? Should I not 
find him an insufferable bore? He, if 
anybody can be, is my affinity, yet I have 
a presentiment I should flee from him. 
I know the case of a man who was inter- 
viewed on one occasion by an individual 
who resembled him so much that his friends 
united in calling the likeness absolutely 
startling. Was he conscious of the re- 
semblance himself? He himself showed 
nv sign of such an awakening. His first 
remark to a colleague after the interview 
was: “ What an extraordinary looking fel- 
lcw that man is who has just left me! Did 
you notice? He has a face like an owl.” 
The man was most certainly not joking, 
but he was evidently experiencing some- 
thing in the nature of repulsion. I am 
sure I should feel the same towards my 
own double, especially if the likeness ex- 
tended to character and pursuits. We 
should hold the same opinions, attend the 
same churches; we should like the same 
books, and love the same women. And the 


particular combination of qualities with 
which I am so familiar in the case of my- 
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self would strike me, when present in 
another, as horrible and uncanny. I should 
regard him somewhat as a burglar of my 
secrets, a man whose taste in books was not 
his own, but affected, and whose choice of 
women companions was _ inconvenient. 
Every point of resemblance would become 
a point of resistance. If I saw my life in 
another I should see it as it is, and I should 
regard it as hateful, and a thing to be 
condemned. There is no war so bitter as 
civil war, because it is a struggle between 
“likes,” and there can be no personal 
hatred so great as that which would exist 
between me and my own double. The 
hatred would, of course, be mutual, and we 
should both be unconscious of the real 
cause. But to the outside world we should 
be as like as two peas, and we should be 
mistaken for one another at police courts 
and dinner parties. Our separateness 
would be only apparent from the studied 
way in which we should avoid one another. 
Yet we should do the work of avoidance in 
so ludicrously similar a manner that the 
fundamental resemblance would only be 
the more apparent. We should both rush 
for relief into the arms of our opposites. 
The society of our doubles gives us the 
creeps. For a double is not an affinity, and 
it is possible that, after all, the owner of 
“Gray’s Elegy” was finding his real mate 
in the lady with the picture hat and the 
little hand glass. And the complement of 
the Referee may, in spite of appearances, 
have been “ Browning.” 


“They are telling a 

THOUGHT- lot of infernal lies 
READING. about you,” said a man 

of my acquaintance to a 

friend whose career, to put the case mildly, 
did not exhibit in any way “the white 
flower of a blameless life.” “I don’t care 
how many infernal lies they tell about me ; 
it is the sanguinary truth that I am afraid 
of,” was the short and quick answer of the 
man, who seemed relieved rather than 
annoyed at his friend’s news. And I be- 
lieve that half the annoyance which people 
genuinely feel when they think they are 
being misrepresented arises from the fact 
that the truth about themselves is being 
discovered. Of course, when the misrepre- 
sentation becomes so acute that we are con- 








demned to five years’ penal servitude for 
another person’s acts we do well to be 
annoyed, but in the majority of cases when 
things are imputed to us that we did not do, 
and thoughts are put into our minds of 
which they are really innocent, we don’t 
feel half so angry as when many of our 
real acts and thoughts are being discovered. 
The discovery can only, in the nature of 
things, be partial, and so we have abundant 
reason in our cry that we are being mis- 
represented. Now, our double would be a 
real discoverer of this kind, and that is 
why we should be afraid of him. We 
should begin to crave for the society of 
people who were spreading infernal lies 
about ~tis. That is why palmists and 
thought-readers who charge high fees are 
so popular. They tell us mostly what we 
like hearing. The police, as they have 
done recently, make occasional raids on the 
establishments of such persons, just as they 
do on betting rings, but the profession of 
thought-reader is one of. the oldest in the 
world, and is not to be destroyed by 4 
magistrate. 

No secrets are supposed to be hid from 
a palmist’s eyes: 


And what heart knows another, 
Ah! who knows his own! 


is a thought which seems charged with 
truth until you have submitted your hands 
to the personal examination of a lady 
palmist. “The heart knoweth his own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with his joy” is a saying which is 
mere foolishness to the physiognomist who 
tells you glibly your loves, past, present, 
and future, together with the hideous 
tragedies of your domestic hearth. I have 
known unhealthy-minded people who have 
gone from one palmist to another, from one 
phrenologist to another, and they are stil 
unsatisfied ; it is such an intoxicating ex- 
perience to hear things constantly imputed 
to you which you know in your own secret 
heart have little relation to either your 
character or experience. 

I have heard palmists give very clever 
delineations of character, but their success 
has seemed to me to be due to the fact 
that while they, for appearance sake, toyed 
with the hand, they kept their eyes firmly 
fixed on the faces and eyes of their 
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patients, and studied the shifting lines and 
modes of expression. It is not the hand 
but the eyelids and the lines from the eyes 
which tell the tale. Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
in her little book, “The Colour of Life,” 
in speaking of the inexpressiveness of the 
eye, says, “ All along its edges are the little 
muscles living, that speak not only the 
obvious and emphatic things, but what re- 
luctances, what perceptions, what ambigui- 
ties, what half apprehensions, what doubts, 
what interceptions. The eyelids confess 
and reject, and refuse to reject. They 
have expressed all things ever since man 
was man.” Palmists who understand this 
make magnificent guesses. On the other 
hand, I have known palmists and phreno- 
logists who relied simply on the rules of 
their own science, and evidently cared little 
for other opportunities of knowledge, but 
they could discourse with much eloquence 
on character and with immense satisfaction 
to their victims. 

I once attended the lecture of a phreno- 
lugist, and at its conclusion he invited any 
ember of the audience to come on the 
‘platform to have his or her character dis- 
sected. His hearers were mostly enthusi- 
astic believers in his skill, and they hung 
upon every word he uttered with something 
approaching to awe. “I am, of course, 
quite unconscious whether this man is 
married or not,” said the lecturer with 
simulated indifference to the fact that the 
man over whose head he was presiding 
possessed in a remarkable degree that in- 
definable paterfamilias appearance which 
nobody can mistake. Passing his hand 
over the back of his patient’s head, the 
lecturer went on, “ But if he is not, he 
ought to be, for it is the head of a man 
who should have sons and daughters.” 
“Fourteen living!” I heard one awe- 
struck matron say to another, but the re- 
sponse from her companion “ Wonderful !” 
left me in doubt whether it was the 
phrenologist or the father to whom her 
exclamation referred. 

Some few seasons ago “the photograph 
party ” was one of the most popular forms 
of evening entertainment. You were 
asked to bring with you the earliest exist- 
ing photograph of yourself, and on your 
arrival the portrait was placed on a table 
with others, and the guests were invited 





to decide who was who. The sport pro- 
vided excellent entertainment, and the 
attention that was bestowed on one’s own 
features was embarrassing though plea- 
sant, especially in cases where the subject 
had seldom been the object of anybody’s 
admiration. Only when you caught a 
glimpse of the exceeding ugliness of the 
portrait with which a young lady was ven- 
turing to associate you, were you conscious 
that the play had its cruel side, but even 
then you were comforted by the thought 
that opportunities were provided for 
revenge. 

I took with me a portrait of myself at 
the age of four, and there was an extra- 
ordinary agreement on the part of the 
guessers that the said child was now a 
rather stout old lady who sat on the sofa 
during the evening looking very wise and 
benevolent.. Such great changes may the 
passing years bring in one’s appearance 
and sex. I found that noses were the best 
guides to correct identification, but it re- 
quired no little courage to stand in front 
of a lady with a photograph in your hand 
and a puzzled rather than an admiring 
look-on your own face, and with your eyes 
fixed, not at her eyes, but on her nose. 
And sometimes you absent-mindedly made 
your criticism aloud, “ No, this won’t do; 
this is a small mouth,” or “This person 
ought, when grown up, to have smaller 
ears.” There was no time or opportunity for 
admiration of personal beauty ; everybody 
looked puzzled and bewildered, and one 
was reminded of the pictures of Eastern 
slave’ markets, where the intending pur- 
chasers deliberated upon the physical 
points of the slaves. ‘The most successful 
guesses were made by those who were able 
to recognise the period when the particular 
portrait was taken, from the style of 
fashion in dress then prevailing, and by 
this means they arrived at the present age 
of the person and found him or her easily. 
The discovery that this could be done 
meant the death of the photograph party 
as an institution, for many ladies naturally 
declined to submit to an ordeal where ages 
not likenesses were the determining 
factors: Thev did not care to run the risk 
of misrepresentation. They preferred 
thought - reading to this form of 
cruelty. 
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I was discussing the 


ANCIENT war between’ Russia 
AND and Japan with a 
MODERN Scotsman the other 


WarrarE, day, and he took ad- 
vantage of the time of 
year to improve my knowledge of history. 
He reminded me of the prolonged strug- 
gles between the Picts and the Scots, and 
he solemnly informed me that posterity had 
not yet done justice to the remarkable 
achievements of the Scots. They had 
difficulties to contend with which are un- 
known to modern armies. After a Scot 
had jabbed and stabbed a Pict and killed 
him, the Pict did not fall, as all other 
respectable people do who have received 
their death-blow ; -he still remained stand- 
ing. And when I asked “Why?” I was 
told “Because of his large feet.” My 
Scottish friend seemed to regard it as one 
of the tragedies in the history of his 
country, but the picture one immediately 
forms of a stricken field, in which the 
dead Picts are still in possession, waiting 
to be removed by improvised cranes, is 
worthy of Mr. Reed’s art in the pages of 
“Punch.” * At least it could never be said 
of the Picts, as Ossian said of the Celts, 
that “they went forth to the war, but they 
always fell.” That is just what they 
would not do, though they lost many 
battles. 

Here is the story of a modern fight. 
Two messenger boys in a public office 
were recently asked to furnish an explana- 
tion of the fact that they were found fight- 
ing each other at the office door. The two 
replies are as follows :— 


** Sir, 


I was going out at the door with my 
messages when A. H. B. was coming in. Some 
of the other messengers had throwed something 
which made a mark in his chin. I told him that 
there was a mark on his chin, and when I was 
going to let him see where the mark was my 

nd in a mistake went under his chin, causin 

him to bite his tongue. He then knocked 

my bonnet in among the mud, and gave me one 
in the face with his fist. 1 asked what he did 
that for. He then took hold of my cheeks and 
pulled at them. I then turned and catched him 
at the back et nie neck accidently when Mr. F. 
came out, ai . began to cry. 1 am v 

—_ for having been seen to catch hold of hitn 
by the neck, but I will see that nothing of that 
sort happens again. Your obedient servant, 


G.s,” 
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A. H. B. was more brief, but not less 
vivid in his picture of the scene: 

“Sir, 

I was coming in at the office door when 

G.S. came out and hit me one under the chin. 
I turned and hit him back, knocking his cap on 
the street. Then the fight began, and Mr F. 
came out and caught us. And I will see that 
nothing of this kind happens again. —A.H B.” 
There is a Homeric flavour <bout the story 
of this fight. And the boys, like the 
-heroes of old, live to fight another day. 


Mr. Crosland having 


THe Lorp unburdened his _ soul 
OF CREATION. respecting “The Un- 
speakable Scot” and 


“Lovely Woman,” has recently taken up 
the cudgels against “The Lord of Crea- 
tion.” Nobody, of course, takes Mr. 
Crosland very seriously, and his peculiar 
vein of somewhat ill-natured humour 
becomes a weariness to many readers. But 
he has a certain talent for touching the 
spot, and for laying bare the weak places 
in our social life, and he often says in a 
rather brutal and sledge-hammer fashion 
what the average man thinks about him- 
self. We are all poor creatures, according 
to Mr. Crosland, and our case is almost 
hopeless if we happen to have been born 
north of the Tweed, or to have become 
Scotch by marriage. Still, much as I 
agree with Mr. Crosland in many of his 
observations, I don’t think he really knows 
men, women, or Scotsmen. If he did his 
humour would be gentler and his satire 
more pointed. He seems only able to 
describe classes, sexes, and nations; the 
moment he begins to analyse an individual 
he becomes rude and offensive, and never 
comes to close quarters with his subject at 
all. The individual puzzles him, and 
upsets all his fine theories. It is so much 
easier, for instance, to say that bachelors 
are all “ fatheads” and “ undersized men,” 
and by so doing win the approval of the 
vast bulk of his readers, who are warm 
supporters of matrimony, than it is to 
account for the existence of such men as 
Charles Lamb, Washington Irving, or 
Lord Kitchener. It is a very cheap genera- 
lisation to say that the gallantry of married 
men consists in polite attention to other 
people’s women, and to overlook cases 
which are surely within Mr. Crosland’s 


own knowledge, where a man has been 
willing to risk heavy costs in a court of 
law rather than allow an aspersion to be 
cast on his wife. The fact is, Mr. 
Crosland has humour, but he does not give 
himself a chance. For men are only 
amusing as individuals; the moment we 
begin to generalise about them they appear 
dull and depressing. Man “in a loomp 
is bad,” and we can only cry over his follies 
and storm at his injustices, but take man 
singly and not in battalions, and he is 
good, because he appeals to our sense of 
humour. I venture to say there is not one 
of my readers who could not produce from 
the ranks of his own friends more amusing 
instances of lovers, husbands, bachelors, 
authors, and drunkards than the typical 
specimens elaborated out of his own brain 
by Mr. Crosland. 

When we look at lovers, husbands, 
authors, clergymen, or commercial travel- 
lers, in separate compartments by them- 
selves, our first impression is that the par- 
ticular profession is a ghastly failure, and 
we join with Mr. Crosland in his wholesale 
denunciation. The trade mark obscures 
the individual in man. But when the par- 
ticular trades union breaks up, and the 
genus man asserts himself, we can grow 
positively fond of individual husbands, 
commercial travellers, authors, and wine- 
bibbers, so much so that we are then in 
danger of arguing from the particular te 
the general and of thinking that marriage 
has made the husband a nice man, business 
has rendered the commercial traveller inte- 
resting, and writing has given the author 
his charm. And the winebibber, to whom 
Mr. Crosland gives a separate chapter, is 
often such delightful company that we are 
tempted to think drink has done it, and to 
vote for the endowment of brewers and 
publicans. There exists a type which is 
not covered by any one of Mr. Crosland’s 
labels ; his specimens are all stereotypes, 
and there is still a man who eludes his 
touch. For want of a better word, let us 
call him “the nice man.” He owes little 
to his marriage or profession ; he was nice 
before he thought of either, and he is some- 
times an earl and sometimes a tram con- 
ductor. He is the leaven which leavens 
the whole lump. He is the one startling 
omission from Mr. Crosland’s pages ; he is 
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not to be found even in the preface. He 
is the Lord of Creation, but Hamlet has 
before now been attempted to be played 
with the principal character omitted. 

Mr. Crosland, however, has his own 
idea of what an ideal man should be. He 
is one who “ resolves to speak the truth 
and shame the devil; to spend as much 
money as he can honestly lay hands on ; to 
quarrel and fight with all rogues, bullies, 
blusterers, quacks, and pretenders ; to clear 
his mind of man-worship; to indulge in 
proper contempts; and to be afraid of 
nothing that walks.” In other words, Mr. 
Crosland’s ideal man is without urbanity 
and is suspiciously like a bounder. 


I have to apologise 

AN for an error in the last 
APOLOGY. number of the MaGa- 
zing. I spoke of the 

Fifth Commandment as the Fourth, and 
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in justice to the memory of my godfathers 
and godmother, I must be allowed to de- 
clare that I detected the mistake before I 
received any of the kind letters that my 
readers have been thoughtful enough to 
send me on the subject. I am glad to 
know that the Commandments are so 
familiar to my correspondents. The 
Editor graciously says that he omitted to 
challenge the reference, Lecause he thought 
that the Decalogue was a speciality with 
me, and that perhaps I held peculiar 
views on the subject of Sunday obser- 
vance, and, as is the habit with most 
faddists, introduced my opinions irre- 
velantly when relavancy did not serve. 
I have not asked for an_ explanation 
from the compositor. I have thought 
that a question which raises the subject 
of my handwriting might only tempt 
him to commit“ a breach of the Third 
Commandment. 





THE PRINCESS AT THE WINDOW 


By ETHEL CLIFFORD 


SIT and watch the shadows pass, 
[ Grey shadows on a grey water. 
In youth’s court I had my part, 
The song of dreams was in my heart, 
Beauty’s crown my brows above 
And in my eyes the light of love. 


Alas ! 


I was once a king’s daughter. 


I sit and watch the shadows pass, 
Grey shadows on a grey water. 

All alone I sit and weep, 

In my eyes the glad fires sleep, 

All my fairness now is done, 

The song from out my heart is gone. 


Alas! 


I was once a king’s daughter. 


I sit and watch the shadows pass, 
Grey shadows on a grey water. 

None comes ever to my door, 

Or stirs the rushes on my floor. 

Only memory with me stays ° 

And tells for beads the fleeted days. 


Alas! 


I was once a king’s daughter. 
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